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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public the following literary 
gems, a brief explanation may not be out of place. 

The idea of compiling such a work as this was 
conceived more than a year ago, since which time we 
have been engaged in procuring material preparatory 
to its issue. Neither labor nor expense has been 
spared to secure the choicest productions of the best 
minds; and we are content to let our readers judge 
of the success of our endeavors. The names of many 
of the most eminent authors will be quickly recog- 
nized as among the contributors. 

The poems by Bryant, Hopkins, and Torrey were 
published by us in a little pamphlet of choice poems 
issued in 1877, and being special favorites of the pub- 
lic they are reproduced in this collection. Mention 
should be made of the fact that Bryant's poem, " Our 
Fellow- Worshipers," was printed from the original man- 
uscript of that venerable poet. 

A few selections from English authors of the Puri- 
tan age, the age of English classics, have been made 
that our young people may form some idea of the 
richness of the literature of that period, and thus be 
stimulated to cultivate a better acquaintance there- 
with. For a similar reason specimens from the ancient 
Philosophers are given. These will show how deyout 
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heathens, having only the law of conscience as a moral 
guide, have realized the necessity of a high morality 
and a spotless virtue. 

Several articles have been taken from other works, 
but in each instance with the consent of the author 
or publisher. A few that have previously appeared in 
print were contributed by their authors for publication 
in this work, while the remainder are here presented 
for the first time. 

The paper and type were both duly considered 
when the work of printing was commenced, and every 
effort made to secure for these productions a presen- 
tation in all respects worthy of their excellence. 

In conclusion we would say that while it has been 
our constant study in compiling these Fireside Read- 
ings to contribute to the enjoyment and happiness of 
the family circle, the most important aim has been to 
add to the brightness and happiness of life by mak- 
ing afl its paths trend heavenward. Keeping this end 
in view we feel assured that a book has been pro- 
duced that will be a welcome guest not only in the 
home of the ordinary reader, but in that of the more 
advanced scholar. the compiler. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The compiler of this little volume desires a few 
words to be written by way of introduction. His pur- 
pose is neither to present an exhaustive discussion 
upon any one subject, nor a series of profound articles 
bearing upon a single point. And yet the project has 
a worthy aim, in offering to the busy reader, who may 
sit down to rest a moment by the wayside, a package 
of short sketches of an elevating nature, to cheer his 
heart, to awaken his courage and to kindle his aspira- 
tion toward a higher living. The words in any case 
are few. Yet they may prove golden nuggets, weighing 
more than many careless sentences. 

The active world no longer surrenders time for 
large volumes and lengthy stories. Truth in a nut- 
shell is what it craves — the condensed meat of thought. 
A modest book of choice sentiments that have been 
uttered by thoughtful master minds, may become more 
valuable in suggesting hints for meditation, and in 
stimulating earnest men and women to think out fresh, 
healthful thoughts for themselves, than whole volumes 
of prolix pages where nothing is left to be filled in 
from the reader's experience, or inner life.' What we 
most need is to be set to thinking in right channels. 
For that mental bread is ever the sweetest and the 
most wholesome, that has been earned by the hard 
toil of our own busy brains, in the pure atmosphere 
of dutiful living. 

There are not too many books in this age. But 
there are too many filled worthless, injurious books. 
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with trifling sentiments and shallow sentimentalities ; 
holding up to admiration the false side of life ; display- 
ing the virtues in their weakliness and the vices in 
their strength ; until poor human nature, ever inclining 
to the strong, leans unconsciously toward the evil and 
would fain forsake the good. The present life is made 
too much the stage whereon all men are the players, 
until at the end of the acts when the curtain shall 
fall, the actors shall pass off forever from the scene. 

It is wise for us all to learn amidst our daily duties, 
that the world beyond, with its infinite life, should find 
a constant interest in our hearts. There is so much 
to attract and bind us to this present existence; so 
little to win and lift us to the life above. Our poor, 
frail spirits, of the earth earthy, begrudge the rare mo- 
ments that we yield to heavenly meditations. 

It would be well, if day by day, some helpful book, 
like a little child, even with lisping syllables, should 
take us by the hand and lead us up to the open gates 
of that kingdom which none of us can enter, except 
we first become as little children. 

May this simple and unpretending collection of 
choice sentiments, uttered by many whose goodness 
lends the chief fragrance to their greatness, find a mis- 
sion of good, here and there,, among those to whom it 
is sent. Bearing devout and holy thoughts, let it creep 
into the darkened chamber of the sick, into the home 
circle of the Sabbath afternoon, into the evening fire- 
side of the working man, into the farmer's rainy-day, 
into the chimney corner of the aged, into the children's 
leisure hours, and into many loving hearts of old and 
young, whose lofty hopes link the radiant hereafter 
with the joyous present. 

Go, little book, and sing a song of peace in many 
waiting breasts. a. a. e. taylor. 

University of Wooster. 
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OUR FELLOW-WORSHIPERS. 



Deem not that thou and I 
Are here the only worshipers to-day, 

Beneath this glorious sky, 
' Mid the soft airs that o'er the meadows play : 

These airs, whose breathing stirs 
The fresh grass, are our fellow-worshipers. 

See, as they pass, they swing 
The censers of a thousand flowers that bend 

O'er the young herbs of spring. 
And the sweet odors, like a prayer, ascend, 

While, passing thence, the breeze 
Wakes the grave anthem of the forest trees. 

It is as when, of yore. 
The Hebrew poet called the mountain steeps, 

The forest, and the shore 
Of ocean and the mighty mid-sea deeps, 

And stormy wind, to raise 
A universal symphony of praise. 

For lo ! the hills around. 
Gay in their early green, give silent thanks. 
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And, with a joyous sound, 
The streamlet's huddling waters kiss their banks ; 

And, from its sunny nooks, 
To heaven, with grateful smiles, the valley looks. 

The blossomed apple tree, 
Among its flowery tufts on every spray, 

Offers the wandering bee 
A fragrant chapel for her matin lay, 

And a soft bass is heard 
From the quick pinions of the humming-bird. 

Haply — for who can tell — 
Aerial beings, from the world unseen. 

Haunting the sunny dell. 
Or slowly floating o'er the flowery green. 

May join our worship here 
With harmonies too fine for mortal ear. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 



What is the chief end of man ? Man's chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy him forever. 

Extent of Obligatioji, — No better statement could be 
given of the obligation under which we rest, to glorify 
God, according to the spirit of inspiration, than we have 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians lo: 31, where the 
very collision of parties in the church evokes a spark of 
heavenly light that will never cease to lighten the world, 
" Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God." 

It is a mistake to suppose the days of the primitive 
church were filled only with peace. Human nature being 
then as now, many dissensions early broke out. Jews, 
now believing, had doubts as to eating with others than 
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Jews, Gentiles, now believing, had doubts as to eating 
with others than Gentiles, lest they should be comprom- 
ised with idolatry. The Apoatle applies to their difficul- 
ties conscientious common -sense, " If it is proper for you 
to dine with a Gentile, and he sets his food before you 
without remark, eat it, as ordinary food, with thankful- 
ness ; it is all the Lord's, If he gives you notice, and 
pVits you on yoyr defense, saying, 'This is offered ^q 
idols,' do r^ot eat: for the same reason. An idol is 
nothing. You cannot own its claim. ' The earth is the 
ford's.' So, for conscience' sake, and for your friend'^ 
sake, you must abstain." And then comes the comr 
prehensive rule, ''all to the glory of God." 

Forms in which God is Glorified. — God is to be glo- 
rified in all common acts, such as eating and drinking. 
Whatever cannot be done under this inspiration had 
better not be done. It is without warrant. Still more 
are acts against his will ruled out. A loyal servant of 
God can no more do them than a loyal citizen can tram- 
ple on the flag of his country. The purpose in doing 
these acts, the manner of doing them, the extent to which 
they shall be carried, all will be referred to his will. All 
over-eating, all excessive drinking, all use of creatures 
intended for other purposes, will thus be ruled out. All 
enjoyments, employments, and amusements into which 
we cannot go for the glory of God, will be set aside. 
Imagine a Corinthian entertainment at which the "best 
people," the oldest families, the most cultivated persons 
are to be met; the old customs and ways are to be 
observed ; the heathen rites will have their conspicuous 
place ; Minerva, Venus, Mars, Bacchus will be duly and 
formally honored ; all that has been and is respectable in 
social life will have its place ; and Christians are invited. 
Go ? Then there is acknowledgement of all their idols. 
Do not go ? Then something very agreeable and socially 
advantageous is "sacrificed." Yes; and let the word 
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carry with it the sufficient reason — " sacrificed" in enthu- 
siastic fidelity to Him whose names and attributes these 
Corinthians give to the work of their own brains and 
hands — "sacrificed" for Him who at the sacrifice of Him- 
self bought us with his blood ! Is it too much ? Why, 
are we not ourselves ** living sacrifices" unto God? 

So in all common acts, and in all that acquires an 
incidental significance, we are to glorify God. For the 
word that comes to us through him, calls upon us not 
only to believe in a particular way, but to act, and not 
only to act, but to feel in a particular way, the way in 
which he, if visible with us, would have i^s feel ; and 
vye do him honor when we "walk in his statutes," and 
live according to his word. 

Reasons for this Devotion. — Why should we set be- 
fore us this aim? (ij Failure to glorify God, of our 
free will, makes life a failure. He has made us for this 
end. It is our main end. The works of all intelligent 
beings have a chief end. A watch may be an ornament, 
but its chief end is to keep time. A steam-engine that 
has no power, a coat that does not cover or protect 
from cold — these may have some secondary value, but 
for their chief end they are valueless. Man is the high- 
est of God's earthly works. The higher he is, the greater 
his responsibility : if he fail, the more conspicuous his 
failure. Conceive an immortal being, a life of three- 
score years behind, the seal of immutability set on it ; 
eternity, unexplored and unprovided for, in advance. 
Conceive such an one met by an angel with the ques- 
tion, "What have you done in life?" Listen to his hes- 
itating answer, interrupted by the angelic voice, "Tell 
me not oi your \\ov\or, your YQ\)wiQ, your monoy, your 
{'<\m\\y, your public services — what have you done to 
glorify my Master ? Did you serve your chief end ? 

You, who now dwell on these words, have you failed, 
in this true sense, in life? "Awake to righteousness!" 
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The sun is not yet set. There are some hours, there 
is one hour at least. Make the most of it. Consider 
your ways, and turn to the Lord. Where the penitent 
robber found peace, seek it for yourselves. At His feet 
who saved Saul of Tarsus, beg for mercy, and ask, 
"What wilt thou have me to do?" Much is lost, but 
you may be saved. Lose no time : flee to the Savior. 

(2) This aim ennobles life. Selfishness is its narrow- 
ing curse. But how shall we get out of self? By conse- 
crating ourselves to God. An absorbing, engrossing love 
for any great and noble object purifies and elevates. A 
patriot, a genuine lover of literature, of humanity, is 
redeemed from individual insignificance. . But how much 
more when the human soul is bound inseparably to* the 
Lord, and sinks itself in the magnifying of all excellence, 
and the carrying out of an infinitely wise will ! 

(3) This aim connects this life and the next. We are 
the Lord's — consciously, wholly, and forever. He will not 
use us and then cast us off. We glorify him. We delight 
in him. It is our highest hope that we shall be with 
him forever. Every power we have is strained in the 
movement toward him. " Nearer, my God, to thee," is 
not a sigh only, or an aspiration, or an empty wish. It is 
an effort, a hearty, life -long effort, which, as the ambi- 
tion of the artist for the ideal lifts him up in excellence, 
makes us better ; and when we die, not sinking into the 
grave as Pharaoh into the waters, but as Jonah into the 
strange prepared hiding-place, we realize the life-long 
aim, " absent from the body, and present with the Lord." 

Two points do remember, if you forget all else. You 
who know the Bible, must know God in Christ if you 
would serve your chief end. You must not only be 
moral, kind, religious; you must be religious by Christ 
Jesus. Otherwise you will not love him, trust him, even 
know him. How can you have any joy in obeying an 
unloved, even unknown, God ? 
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And the very faith that you have in your heart, of 
which Jesus Christ is the direct object, is to be employed 
in bringing you to him for all wisdom, strength, peace, 
and victory. You do not take a n^omentary look at 
Christ, receive pardon, and a capital of grace, which you 
are to improve and economize ; but you are put in con- 
nection with an inexhaustible reservoir of all you need, 
and are to run your race "looking to Jesus." 

New York, JOHN HALL, 



RULES FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 



'Begin every day with a few minutes of retired medi- 
tation, tending to prayer, in order that you may put 
within yourself the spiritual form which will enable you 
to answer the demands of practical life. 

Cultivate systematic employment and learn to esti- 
mate correctly the time required to accomplish whatever 
you may undertake. 

Try to occupy both your mind and your muscles, 
since each of them will help the other, and both will 
deteriorate without sufficient exercise. 

Remember that there is great inherent selfishness 
in human nature, and train yourself to consider ade- 
quately the advantage and pleasure of others. 

Be thankful to be useful. 

Try to ascertain what are real uses, and to follow such 
maxims and methods as will stand the test of time and 
not fail with the passing away of a transient enthusiasm. 

Be neither over-distant nor over-familiar in your 
intercourse, friendly rather than confidential, not court- 
ing responsibility, but not declining it when it of right 
belongs to you. 
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Be careful not to falsify true principles by a thought- 
less and insufficient application of them. 

Though actions of high morality ensure in the end 
the greatest success, yet view them in the light of obli- 
gation, not in that of policy. 

Whatever your talents may be, consider yourself as 
belonging to the average of humanity, since, even if 
superior to many in some respects, you will be likely 
to fall below them in others. 

Remember the Christian trial of virtues. Have faith 
in principles, hope in God, charity for and with all 
mankind. julia ward howe. 

Newport, R. I. 



Life is such a perfect unit that the early years are 
as much related to middle life and old age as the roots 
and body and branches of a tree are related to each 
other. No youth can say, '* I shall play and trifle along 
until I am twenty, and then I shall turn my thoughts and 
heart toward the deeds and character of manhood." No 
one became a poet if he was prosaic until twenty, and 
no one has learned to sing if at that age he knew not 
one tune from another. Life is like the garment of the 
Lord — all of one piece, woven from top to bottom with- 
out seam. All the thoughts and plays and friendships 
and teachings of early years fall into it, and, like the 
drops of the shower, join to make up the river. It must 
also be true that that hidden piece of the fabric — that 
long expanse beyond the tomb — is to be only a contin- 
uation of what is well or badly done on this side of that 
solemn boundary. There is no year, therefore, that one 
may throw away. In youth, at least, all time is sacred, 
because it is the captain of a column, the leader of 
a long march. david swing. 

Chicago. 
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Duty done is the soul's fireside. — ^Joseph cook. 



BACKWARD GLANCES. 



To-night I turn to trace the years, 

That lead me back to childhoods day; 
Yet I but faintly see the way 

With eyes made dim by falling tears ! 

As distant hills through autumn air, 
Aglow in sunset's golden shine, 
Do seem to touch the world divine, 

And its transfigured glory share, 

So time with memory's mellow light 
Has hallowed all the past for me ; 
And through my horoscope I see 

No cloudy day nor stormy night! 

O years, roll back, that I may see 

That moss-roofed house on Meadow Run, 
With walls made brown by storm and sun, 

Which then was all the world to me ! 

My heart cries out for that home band, 
Its well beloved ones, severed wide ! 
O, some have crossed the darksome tide, 

To far-off shores of summer land ! 

Why come these dreams this pensive eve. 
Of scenes long passed, and vanished joy ? 
Sweet dreams, that daylight will destroy, 

And leave my heart to sigh and grieve ! 

Could I but turn the backward way. 
Unwind the slack'ning thread of time, 
Restore the lost — youth's flowery prime — 
My life would be one golden day ! 
Philadelphia. HIRAM TORRKV. 
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. INCREASE OF KNOWLEDGE. 



Human intellect declares that the increase of knowl- 
edge is its own achievement. But sublime as science is, 
elevating as learning is, and splendid as are the achieve- 
ments of knowledge in our day, who that reflects does 
not see that we have a thousand times more reason to 
be ashamed than to be proud? Has it taken these thou- 
sands of years for man to discover that a wheel moves 
swiftly and easily on an iron rail, and goes much more 
rapidly with its load than would be possible on the dusty 
and miry highway ? Does it not humble the human mind 
when we reflect that the generation that still survives 
has seen an idea, which one would suppose to be patent 
to common sense, used for the first time practically for 
the benefit of man? Is it not an impeachment of the 
human intellect, that, when for ages the secret qf elec- 
tricity had been observed and pointed out, no use of it 
suggested itself to the human mind? that only in our 
times, and only as it were at this moment, the phenomena 
of electricity have been turned to any practical account. 
And, what I think is still more surprising, is the art of 
printing. Every person that had ever planted his foot 
upon soft clay after rain, had seen the power of his 
foot to reproduce impressions without end. Those who 
of old wore signets upon their hands, and stamped soft 
wax with hundreds of impressions ; the plumbers of 
Pompeii who printed their names on the leaden pipes, 
the very bakers who printed their dough with letters, as 
may be seen in ancient loaves of the Pompeiians to this 
day : surely these must have taught men to go further, 
had it been the will of God ; and yet, long as the world 
has possessed this hint, only comparatively in late times 
was the mystery of printing conceived. And does not 
all this teach us the profoundest humility, while, at the 
same time, it suggests that God and his Providence can 
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alone explain the fact? He delays the enterprises of 
man till his own time ; and then in his own time, and 
when all things are ready, quickens the torpid intellect 
to see things that might have been seen before, and to 
do things which we now suppose it must always have 
been quite easy to do. 

I venture, then, to say that God is the Author and 
the Giver of knowledge, and that the knowledge which 
men have gained in our times is simply his dispensation, 
and that all this knowledge is certain to render tribute 
back to him. Already we find that whatever is real 
knowledge is tributary to truth. What men imagine, 
what men theorize, these things are passing away. What 
they know harmonizes with God's Word and confirms it. 
In the writings of the prophet Daniel we find the charter 
of the Church to be the nurse as she is the mother of 
learning. We find here that the Church of the latter day 
must increase knowledge, must encourage the moving to 
and fro of human beings, the enlargement of society, and 
whatever tends to give harmony and peace to nations. 

A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
Bishop of Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 



Every girl should be thoroughly educated for self- 
support; trained in some trade or profession, some 
special work by which she could make an honest or 
honorable livelihood. Marriage is not always the harbor 
of safety. Good men are ofttimes bankrupt, and the 
best of husbands may die, leaving a wife not only to 
support herself, but many times half-a-dozen children. 
Remember virtue and independence go hand in hand. 
**Give a man a right over my subsistence," says Alex- 
ander Hamilton, "and he has a power over my whole 
moral being." - Elizabeth cady stanton. 

Englewood, N. J. 
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INDISSOLUBILITY OF LIFE. 



What will be the effect upon the race, of an absolute 
assurance of the indissolubility of Hfe ; of the continuance 
of the same conscious individual into another and higher 
stage of being? Some of my transcendental friends 
apprehend that the effect will not be good, — because the 
conviction, they say, will not have sprung from a vital 
necessity of our own soul, but will have been produced 
by external evidence. But if the external evidence aur 
swers and confirms an intuition or a craving of the soul 
itself in its best moods, where can be the harm ? 

On the contrary, it is my full conviction, got from 
nearly fifty years of study and reflection, largely directed 
to this one subject, that the effect upon the human mind 
of a knowledge that conscious, personal life is continuous, 
will be most salutary in its effects upon the character of 
the race ; that when coming generations shall accept the 
fact of immortality, as they would any established fact in 
physiology, they will realize to the fullest extent that the 
kingdom of heaven must commence within, even in this 
life, and be carried with them; that it is no external 
locality; that there are no arbitrary rewards or punish- 
ments ; that their advance in all moral and mental graces 
and acquirements must spring from their own will and 
faithful efforts in good ; and that, in short, just as they 
sow they must reap. What higher incentive to a noble, 
fruitful, energetic earth-life could there be? 

Boston. EPES SARGENT. 



One thing can be said of fresh, cool water : when 
needed by the system it is most grateful to the sense ; 
when not needed it offers no temptation. So much can 
not be said of beverages that intoxicate. 

Dansville, N. Y. FANNY B. JOHNSON. 
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EFFECTUAL SERVICE TO GOD. 



The welfare of our families, the prosperity of our 
business, our work and service for the Lord, may be 
considered the most important matters to be attended 
to; but, according to my judgment, the most important 
point to be attended to is this — Above all things, see 
to it that your souls are happy in the Lord, Other 
things may press upon you ; the Lord's work, even, may 
have urgent claims upon your attention ; but I deliber- 
ately repeat, it is of supreme and paramount importance 
that you should seek, above all other things, to have 
your souls truly happy in God himself. Day by day 
seek to make this the most important business of your 
life. This has been my firm and settled conviction* for 
the last five-and-thirty years. For the first four years 
after my conversion I knew not its vast importance ; but 
now, after much experience, I specially commend this 
point to the notice of my younger brethren and sisters 
in Christ. The secret of all true effectual service is joy 
in God, and having experimental acquaintance and fel- 
lowship with God himself 

But in what way shall we attain to this settled happi- 
ness of soul ? How shall we learn to enjoy God ? How 
obtain such an all-sufficient, soul-satisfying portion in 
him as shall enable us to let go the things of this world 
as vain and worthless in comparison? I answer. This 
happiness is to be obtained through the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. God has therein revealed himself unto 
us in the face of Jesus Christ. 

In the Scriptures, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
He makes himself known unto our souls! Remember, 
it is not a god of our own thoughts, or our own imagin- 
ations, that we need to be acquainted with ; but the God 
of the Bible, our Father, who has given the blessed Jesus 
to die for us. Him should we seek intimately to know, 
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according to the revelation he has made of himself in 
his own most precious Word. 

The way in which we study this Word is a matter 
of the deepest moment. The very earliest portion of the 
day we can command should be devoted to meditation 
on the Scriptures. Our souls should feed upon the 
Word. We should read it — not for others, but for our- 
selves ; all the promises, the encouragements, the warn- 
ings, the exhortations, the rebukes, should be taken 
home to our own bosoms. Especially let us remember, 
not to neglect any portion of the Bible: it should be 
read regularly through. To read favorite portions of the 
Scriptures, to the exclusion of other parts, is a habit to 
be avoided. The whole divine volume is inspired, and 
by* degrees should be read regularly through. But to 
read the Bible thus is not enough ; we must seek to 
become intimately and experimentally acquainted with 
Him whom the Scriptures reveal, with the blessed Jesus, 
who has given himself to die in our room and stead. 
Oh, what an abiding portion do we possess in him ! 

But another point here needs especially to be no- 
ticed : it is that we seek habitually to carry out what we 
know ; to act up to the light that we have received, then 
more will assuredly be given. But if we fail to do this, 
our light will be turned into darkness. It is of the 
deepest moment that we walk with a sincere, honest, 
upright heart before the Lord. If evil be practiced, or 
harbored and connived at, the channel of communica- 
tion between our souls and God (for the time being) will 
be cut off. It is all -important to remember this. Infirm- 
ities and weaknesses will cleave to us as long as we 
refnain in the body; but this is a different thing from 
willingly allowing evil. I must be able, with a true, 
honest, upright heart, to look my heavenly Father in 
the face, to say, " Here I am, blessed Lord ; do with me 
as thou wilt." 
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Then let us remember that we are God's stewards. 
Our time, our health, our strength, our talents, our all, 
are his, and his alone. Let us try to remember this, and 
carry it out, and then what happy Christians shall we 
all be! It is a divine principle, "To him that hath shall 
more be given ; " " and as assuredly as we seek to make 
good use of that which is confided to us, more will be 
imparted. We shall be used of the Lord, and shall 
become increasingly happy in his own most blessed ser- 
vice. Brethren ! we have only one life — one brief life ; let 
us seek, with renewed purpose of heart, to consecrate 
that one life wholly to the Lord — day by day live for 
God, and to serve him with our body, soul, and spirit, 
which are his. (;EOR(iE miller. 

Bristol, England. 



SINGING IN CHURCH. 



A revived church is a singing church. 

Converted singers only should lead the service of 
praise in the house of God. 

Pastor and choir should be in perfect harmony and 
accord, in regard to hymns and tunes to be used in 
the public service. 

Solo singing in religious services should be used 
only in the sense of* teachijig and admonishijig, and not 
in the sense of praise or worship. 

Praise shall continue through eternity: preaching 
and praying will cease with time. ira d. sankey. 



Do YOUR very best, every time, on the work that lies 
nearest you ; and leave the future then to take care of 

itself. WHITELAW REID. 

"Tribune," New ^'ork. 
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THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 



ON CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 

Every Christian's history, like that of the world, is 
to be dated to and from the year of the Savior. 

Those are not our best prayers with which we feel 
best satisfied. 

There is no such thing as losing our time : it is 
God's time. 

The best evidence of apostolic succession is apostolic 
success. 

A new kind of trial is the golden key to a new 
treasure of promises. 

It is not enough to say that the Lord sends us our 
sorrows : he brings them to us. 

A new truth is older than an old falsehood. 

People pride themselves on being honest, when ^hey 
rob nobody but God. 

When God tries us, he intends that we should try him. 

"Nothing but Christ" is as much as to say, ** Noth- 
ing but everything." 

We might as well build to-day's fire with yester- 
day's ashes as accomplish to-day's work with yester- 
day's grace. 

The pride of science is bad enough ; but what shall 
be said of the pride of ignorance? 

Wit makes a pretty dish, but a poor dinner. 

Of all affectation the most unsufferable is the affecta- 
tion of simplicity. 

If you feel unable to do your duty '' under present 
circumstances," do it over them. 

Our disappointments are God's appointments. 

''Excelsior!'' should be written on our banner, and 
'' Hiimilior !'' on our heart. 
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ON PREACHING. 

Preach the gospel, not as a matter of "religion," but 
as a matter of fact. 

Thought and prayer will give ripeness to a new ser- 
mon and freshness to an old one. 

" The seed is the word of God." Luke 8 : ii. Sowing 
seed gives flowers ; sowing flowers gives nothing. 

Men sometimes preach ** from a text," much as a 
ship sails from a port. 

There is a preaching before the people : a stage- 
player can teach that ; there is a preaching to the peo- 
ple: a competent professor can teach that; there is a 
preaching into the people : it takes the Spirit of God to 
teach that. th. mono^. 

Reformed Church, Paris, France. 



Always truthful, ever faithful. — s. e. spinner. 

Mayport, Fla. 



There is nothing novel in the objections to the 
Christian doctrine of prayer enunciated in the name of 
Natural Law. The same difliculties arise, with far great- 
er force, within the domain of Theology itself. 

If Theology is able (and she is able) to answer the 
objections to prayer that are suggested to every thought- 
ful mind by the Immutability of God, she may be much 
at her ease about any objections founded on the Immu- 
tability of Nature. LEONARD WOOLSEV BACON. 
Park Church, Norwich, Conn. 



Do YOUR duty fearlessly, and success will come to 
you, and will be deserved when reached. 

Wooster, Ohio. MARTIN WELKER. 
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THE SHIPS THAT NEVER SAILED. 



How many wait and watch to see 

Their ships come sailing in, 
From dreary days and weary ways 

Glad haven sure to win ! 
How many know the tender hope 

That holds throughout the years, 
That somehow soon a blessed boon 

Shall bring them joy for tears ! 

Each soul that sometime wafted forth 

Its argosies so dear, 
Has treasures rare beyond compare 

Forever sailing near. 
There is no need shall not be met. 

No want unsatisfied, 
When glad'ning gales speed in their sails. 

Across the waters wide! 

But I — than such more needy yet — 

I wait for good to be, 
And dare not dream my joy supreme 

Will some day come to me. 
For though ofttimes beside the bay 

Its sailors I have hailed, 
I may not wait the doubtful fate 

Of ships that never sailed. 
Rochester, N. V. A. A. HOPKINS. 



I HAVE no sympathy with those who are forever 
singing, '' Lord ! what a wretched land is this that yields 
such poor supplies." True, it is sometimes likened to 
wilderness, but then it is a wilderness in which God 
has made streams to flow for us from the rock, and 
manna to fall from the heavens. w. M. TAYLOR. 
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Brains rule the world, and always will, and the 
higher the moral standard the greater the security and 
happiness of the people. Christianized Anglo-Saxon 
brain and muscle, enterprize and industry, need not 
shrink from a healthy competition with any branch of 
the human family. 

Let the early American sentiment in favor of God 
and the Bible in our public schools be heralded every- 
where. Let it float on every breeze; let it permeate 
all the air. Let us place in charge of our school in- 
terests men and women the influence of whose princi- 
ples and character shall not poison the moral life of the 
children of this nation. 

Let us rigidly maintain the non-sectarian character 
of our schools ; allow the introduction of no catechism, 
or creed, or system of doctrines, or rituals, or sacra- 
ments, but maintain the daily reading of the Bible 
without note or comment and the daily recognition of 
that great Being of whom, in their distress, the Ameri- 
can people did solemly affirm, '* in god we trust." 

San Francisco, Cal. OTIS GIBSON. 



The service of God is freedom. 

The servants of God, though they can bear with the 
wrong-doer, cannot tolerate what is wrong. Their com- 
bat against error mixed with truth is sometimes harder 
and more difficult than that against error alone. 

The servants of God are like light ; the more quietly 
it burns the further can it be seen. Growing in charity, 
they wear self away. They are like the taper which 
only shines when it is being consumed. In spite of this 
the servants of God are immortal until their work here 
is done. fritz fliedner. 

Pastor in Madrid, Spain. 
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An ounce of love is worth a ton of admiration. 

CHARLES F. DEEMS. 



TWO ALL-EMBRACING PRINCIPLES. 



It is the wise and the good alone who sow the 
seeds of thought and announce the fundamental princi- 
ples that make the permanent peace and prosperity of 
mankind. Among these principles there are two which 
seem to me to embrace all others, and have been to me 
a great source of strength and comfort through a long 
and laborious practical life. The first is written by the 
apostle John, "God is love." The second, by the apos- 
tle Paul, ** The invisible things of Him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made." 

In the first principle, that "God is love," we have 
implied all that can sustain the soul under adversity 
or in the contemplation of the sins ahd miseries of the 
world. It implies that the Omniscient Father of all is 
"working through all" and in all by a reign of uni- 
versal, beneficent laws, so wise and good that they will 
never require to be altered, amended, or revoked. They 
are laws 

" That have connected in this (our) world. 
Our greatest virtue with our greatest bliss," 
and have made 

" Our own bright prospect to be blest — 
Our strongest motive to assist the rest." 

In the statement of Paul I find the basis of all sci- 
entific investigation. From things visible we are taught 
that we can go to things " invisible ; " that His eternal 
power and Godhead are "clearly seen and understood" 
by the "things that are made;" that from the world 
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of effects we can go to the world of causes ; and thence 
we can reach our God who is the infinite of all that is 
good. All the problems of human life can be solved 
by the love of God and by a patient interrogation of 
that Nature in which he has written, on the unfolding 
leaves of creation, his own eternal laws for the use and 
elevation of mankind. peter cooper. 

New York. 



The first requisite to success is to begin right. 
It is easier to lay the foundation at the first, than, after 
the building is up, to put in underpinning. 

He is best educated who is best able to use his 
own powers. The mind is not to be an armory where 
weapons are stored, but an arsenal in which they are 
manufactured, and culture should tend to fit it to pro- 
duce rather than to retaiii what others have produced. 

It matters little whether others are true to you or 
not so that you are true to yourself. He that is true 
to himself cannot go astray. 

As all rivers are composed of the same element so 
all sins are fimdamentally the same; and this funda- 
mental or all-embracing sin is sel/ishficss. Particular 
sins are but tributaries ; selfishness is the great Missis- 
sippi in which their turbid waters all blend and flow 
in a common channel. 

Many of the pagan mythologies and cosmogonies 
'exhibit points of striking coincidence with portions of 
the Christian revelation. Even the scheme of Buddha 
sounds, here and there, although much older, like a far- 
off" legend of the Gospel story. Whoever will trace these 
coincidences to their real sources will do a wonderful 
work for the Christian religion. GEO. c. hicks. 

Red Oak, Iowa. 
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AT THE FIRESIDE.* 



At nightfall by the firelight's cheer 
My little Margaret sits me near, 
And begs me tell of things that were 
When I was little just like her. 

Ah ! little lips, you touch the spring 
Of sweetest sad remembering. 
And hearth and heart flash all aglow 
With ruddy tints of long ago. 

I at my father's fireside sit, 
Youngest of all who circle it, 
And beg him tell me what did he 
When he was little just like me. 

JOHN D. LONG, in the Nursery, 



HEAVEN OUR HOME. 



We are living now in a stormy world, subject to 
many changes, hard trials, bitter discipline. Everything 
about us goes to prove that our stay here is but tem- 
porary, that we are constantly moving forward to a 
destiny that will remain unchanged and eternal. Hence 
good men have always regarded themselves as strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. They are not building their 
hopes of happiness on the present, but are looking 
forward to a good awaiting them in "abetter country, 
that is a heavenly." They expect only sorrow and 
tribulation in the world. In the future, to which they 
are hastening, there awaits them freedom and blessed- 
ness. It is natural for the mind to look forward to 
some desired good, for such good as the soul craves 

* By Permission of Nursery Publishing Co., Boston. 
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is never found in the present. The man of business 
looks forward to the time when, a competency having 
been secured, he can retire to the scenes of private 
life and spend the evening of his years in quiet and 
contentment. The great reason why so many enter con- 
vents is the thought that some good which the heart 
craves will be found there. '' The Republic of Plato 
and the finest works of the imagination are but the 
outgrowth of this ideal of souls." And so also the 
Christian, though already in possession of Christ as a 
hope, and indeed as an enjoyment and as a salvation, 
regards this present life as a state of confinement and 
thralldom. He is like a bird in a cage which, deprived 
of the highest liberty and sweetest enjoyment of its own 
native home, pines and longs for a day of light and 
largeness, of liberty and glory. And no wonder. The 
soul is not at home here. It goes through life with a 
sense of uncompleted being. It feels strange and this 
makes man uneasy and dissatisfied. Even in the holiest 
minds there is something which intimates that the life 
and the experience here are but half finished. With 
such an experience there is an ideal in the mind which 
points to the future as a place of completed being. 

We can understand this better if we but consider 
the value of our earthly home to our present comfort 
and development. Who is there that does not owe 
something of good to his home? What word so full 
of tenderest and most sacred associations as the word 
home? Home is the place in all this world where 
hearts are sure of each other ; it is the place of confi- 
dence ; it is the place where we tear off that mask 
of guarded and suspicious coldness which the world 
forces us to wear in self-defense, and where we pour 
out the unreserved communications of full and confid- 
ing hearts ; it is the spot where expressions of tender- 
ness gush out without any sensation of awkwardness 
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and without any dread of ridicule. Let a man travel 
where he will and home is the place to which "his 
heart untraveled fondly turns." He doubles all pleasure 
there ; he divides all pain. A happy home is the single 
spot of rest which a man has upon this earth for the 
cultivation of his noblest sensibilities. 

"It is the sphere of harmony and peace, 
The spot where angels find a resting place, 
When bearing blessings, they descend to earth." 

If there is one spot on earth not wholly debased by 
the entrance of sin into the world, that spot is home; 
and if there be one unperverted instinct of the soul left 
to us from the wreck in Eden, that instinct is love. 
Hence it is that the home, above all other places, be- 
comes the resort 

"Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where. 
Supporting and supported, polish'd friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss." 

Yet notwithstanding the purest and most substan- 
tial joys of home, the soul of the child of God is not 
wholly here at rest. Its whole being is never here 
satisfied. It looks upward and onward to another home, 
a heavenly home, where alone it can enjoy a perfected 
and finished life. It is the heavenly home which is to 
be the consummation of all good, because that great- 
est and grandest gift of God to the immortal soul — 
eternal life — which here we only enjoy in anticipation, 
can there be enjoyed in its fullness. Home is the abode 
of kindred spirits. Our heavenly home is the abode 
of the heirs of salvation, those who have found in Christ 
the missing link of their souls, and have attained there- 
by a completed being and a perfect satisfaction. These 
are they who at death find prepared for them a place in 
heaven where all the powers of the soul will find their 
fullest scope and development, and where " eternal life " 
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will become alike the gift of all and the study of all 
throughout eternity. Not that eternal life in the heav- 
enly home will be the same to every saved soul. Every 
member of a family does not share alike in gifts and 
graces. Neither is heaven to be regarded as a sea of 
bliss in which each of us is to float in equal content. 
In heaven as well as on earth there is infinite variety. 
What a vast transition from an oyster to the leviathan ! 
So in the firmament, there is one glory of the sun, an- 
other of the moon, another of the stars. The penitent 
thief is as truly saved as Paul ; but the one has built 
on hay, wot)d, and stubble and is '* scarcely saved;" 
the other receives *'an entrance abundantly." The one 
gives the fag-end of a godless life to Christ and is 
saved **so as by fire;" the Other can say, ** I have fin- 
ished the work thou gavest me to do." ** I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course." The riches, 
joys, and capabilities of the heavenly life are measured 
by the service rendered : "to every man according to 
his works;" five cities, or ten cities, as the case may 
be. Yet the first taste of heaven's bliss will cast into 
oblivion all former joys ; and, as we become familiar 
with our home, enjoy its glory, participate in its rapture, 
our growing experiences, when the spiritual nature gets 
largeness and expansion, must eclipse that first lustre of 
glory as noon eclipses the star herald of day. And what 
contributions to the soul's wealth of happiness must 
be added from the inexhaustible fullness of our Father's 
heart " now passing thought and adventurous fancy 1 " 
O the power of an endless life in the amazing growth 
and vitality of the soul's faculties ; in the knowledge of 
that wondrous school where God is teacher ; in the sub- 
lime play of holy passions ; in the rarer and sweeter 
ecstasies of bliss gushing up within and without while 
the forever drifts along! 

Behold what God hath prepared for them that love 
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him ! " How great is his goodness which he hath laid 
up for them that fear him!" Who, in view of such 
thoughts, does not feel himself drawn towards the heav- 
enly home ? Who, in view of such glories, entertains 
no longing to enter there ? 

•♦Thrice happy world, where gilded toys 

No more disturb our thoughts, no more ])ollute our joys; 

There light and shade succeed no more by turns. 
There reigns the eternal sun with an unclouded ray. 
There all is calm as night, yet all immortal day, 

And truth forever shines, and Ipve forever burns." 
OrrviUe, O. J. M. JENKINS. 



GERM THOUGHTS. 



Act every moment in accordance with your highest 
conception of the will of God. 

The greatest hinderances to reform are the ignor- 
ance, the mistakes, the inconsistencies of reformers. He 
who would improve others should himself be better 
than those he would improve. 

Christianity agrees with all the facts : it meets hu- 
manity in its needs and supplies them. 

Men are apt to attribute their failures to others and 
their successes to themselves ; unlike the General who, 
when he lost a battle, spoke of it as '' the battle that / 
lost," but who, when he won a battle, gave the honor 
to his men and said, "The battle that j't?// won." 

Do things not because some one else does them 
or neglects them, duf because they need to be done. 

Christianity is comprehensive enough for all truth. 
It is as hberal as the light of day ; as beneficent as the 
warmth of the sun, and it comes as a blessing and a 
benefaction to universal man, 
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Good men should not allow themselves to be beaten 
out of the race by adverse local influences. If not re- 
ceived in one city "flee to another;" if not an apostle 
to some, you may be to others. 

The production of the .critic is often a picture of his 
own mind, rather than of the work he would demolish. 
So the tale of the envious detractor reveals himself rather 
than the one he would injure. 

Propose to yourself a few things only, and do them. 

The practice of holding back what the Spirit prompts, 
from thought of what persons may say, leads to undue 
diffidence and finally to sloth. Decide when you shall 
speak from your own judgment of fitness, and go right 
on, never asking, nor much caring, whether of you 
people speak well or ill. 

** If the wise erred not it would go hard with fools." 
— George Herbert. That is, they would have no one , 
to envy — no one with whom to find fault. 

*' God loves the good to make them better ; " this is 
a love both of benevolence and of approval. ** God loves 
the bad to make them good ; " this is a love of benev- 
olence only. 

Some men say, *' I do not care what you believe." 
The Christian view is that what one believes determines 
his character and conduct. A Christian cannot, there- 
fore, be indifferent to the propagation of what he believes 
to be false ; neither liberality nor charity requires that 
he should be so. Paul said, "We can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth;" but he who aids in the 
propagation of error, or who is just as willing that 
error should be taught as truth, does do something 
"against the truth." We may not hinder the freedom 
of others, but we can use our own freedom in smiting 
falsehood by "speaking the truth in love." 

Vinemont, Pa. THOMAS F. HICKS. 
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THE SOUL'S SEARCH AFTER GOD. 



Is. God a first of sources, 

A sum of occult forces, 

That metes the stars their course^i 

And lifts the worlds to light : 
A law of things, inherent, 
Self-active, made apparent 
By no ordained vicegerent, 

Seen but by reason's light? 

Is there no voice in nature, 
No longing in the creature 
To be to us a teacher 

Of God and of his laws ? 
Is there no heavenly learning 
To sate our earnest yearning, 
The universe discerning, 

To know its mighty cause? 

Great God ! where shall I find Thee ? 
Does naught of Thee remind me, 
And can I, cause behind Thee 

For all I see conceive? 
Such faith console another, 
But much my soul would rather 
Through all things see "One Father" 

And in Thy word believe. 

Thou art, O God ! a Spirit ; 
None can Thy favor merit. 
Nor kingdom Thine inherit 

Who worship Thee amiss. 
None are received up yonder, 
Heirs of the next world's splendor, 
But those who love Thee fonder 

Than all that 's dear in this. 
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When life's last foe 's prevailing, 
When flesh and heart are failing. 
No mundane trust availing, 

Calm is my rest in Thee ; 
Thy love to me abounding, 
Thy might my soul surrounding, 
The powers of death confounding. 

Thou givest victory! 
Red Oak, Iowa. GEORGP: C. HICKS. 



THE BETTER COUNTRY. 



They closiro a bettor country, that is, a heavenly. Heb. 11 : 16. 

When I lived in Liverpool I saw few more suggestive 
sights than the departure from the Mersey of an emi- 
grant vessel, freighted with those who, in the providence 
of God, were to become the pioneer settlers of some far- 
off land. PVom various countries * had these voyagers 
come, and they were not there without long previous 
deliberations and many regrets ; yet such had been the 
pressure of poverty in their homes, or the influence 
of political grievance, real or imaginary, upon their 
hearts, that they had at length resolved to leave behind 
them the graves of their ancestors, and seek some sun- 
nier spot in this new world, where happiness and pros- 
perity might attend their toil. Different exceedingly 
their experiences in the past might have been, and 
strangely diverse also in all probability would be their 
histories in the future, but as they stood on the crowded 
deck just then, one hope was before them all, and if we 
had asked them what they were doing there, or why, 
having left their fatherland, with all its associations of 
song, and love, and patriotism, and religion, they were 
about to brave the perils of the trackless ocean, they 
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would with one voice have made reply, "We desire a 
better country." Now what these emigrants were as 
they passed through Liverpool, that were the patriarchs 
in the land of promise, and that is the Christian in the 
present world. 

To understand such a statement we n^ust look for 
a moment at the argument which the apostle is pros- 
ecuting in the passage from which my text is taken. He 
has been referring to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
he pauses to give, in a kind of parenthesis, an outline 
of their experience, and to draw an inference from it. 
These fathers of the Jewish nation died, as he affirms, 
without having received the blessings which God had 
promised them, but in the faith that they would yet 
enjoy them. They "saw them afar off, and were per- 
suaded of them and embraced them," or as the word is, 
"saluted" them, even as the sailor from his lookout, 
with his ''Land ahead!' salutes the shore which in the 
distance he descries. Nor was this all. " They confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth." 

Now, reasons the inspired writer, such language im- 
plies that they who used it were seeking a country, or 
rather, for so the word is, "a native land." But the 
place for which they were looking could not be Ur 
of the Chaldees, from which Abraham came at first, 
since if they had been so minded they could at any 
time have returned thither ; neither could it be the Ca- 
naan on earth, for they never really themselves pos- 
sessed that country, and if God's promise had exclusively 
referred to that, then it was falsified by events, and Je- 
hovah might have been ashamed to be called their God, 
since that title would only have recalled the fact that 
he had disappointed them. It remains, therefore, that 
the home which they desired was "the better one," even 
the heavenly, into which they entered at death, and in 
which God had prepared for them a city, so that now. 
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his faithfulness ha\'in^ been thus vindicated, he is not 
ashamed to be called '*the Ciod of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob." 

Thus the author of this epistle makes it plain, that 
even these ancient fathers believed in and desired the 
blessedness of heaven. But if, with the imperfect reve- 
lation which they possessed, this was the case with them, 
how much more ought it to be the case with us, to 
whom "our Savior Jesus Christ has brought life and 
immortality to light by the (jospel." The clearer the 
truth, the stronger the emotion should be that springs 
out of the belief of it, and therefore our desire of the 
better country should be as much more intense than 
that of Abraham, as the New Testament light is brighter 
than that which he enjoyed. 

Let us look for a moment at the influence of this 
desire on those who cherish it. They do not regard the 
things of this life as supreme, or build themselves into 
the world ; they are passing through earth to a better 
land, and, therefore, they do not needlessly encumber 
themselves with its possessions. The Romans called 
the baggage of an army impedimeiita, hinderances, and 
when they were on the march they took care to have 
it as light as possible. So the modern traveler who is 
passing through a country, whether for pleasure or for 
business, does not encumber himself with baggage. The 
Christian on earth is on the way to heaven, and in the 
same way he does not burden himself with the things 
of earth. He enjoys them for the time, but he does 
not wrap himself up in them as if they were to be his 
forever. He keeps them in a subordinate place, so 
that he can leave them any day if God should call 
him, and he is ready to exchange them either for a 
lowlier lot on earth or for the blessedness of heaven. 
He is prepared to strike his tent, like Abraham, and 
go to Shechem, or Bethel, or (}erar, or Beersheba, or 
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Hebron, and he will not complain if all of earth which 
he should be able to call his own shall be the Mach- 
pelah cave wherein he buries his dead, for he is going 
to more than he is leaving ; he is leaving the taberna- 
cle of travel, and is going to the permanent home — 
to the enduring riches of eternity. w. M. taylor. 

Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 



TRUE SUCCESS. 



Success does not lie in the idea, for many have the 
idea and nothing more. It is not restricted to attain- 
ment, for many are hindered from this either by death or 
by circumstances beyond their control. Success lies in 
the untiring effort to accomplish a noble purpose. Since 
God is infinite goodness, and results are in his hands, 
there is no such thing as failure for him who does right. 
Success, strictly speaking, is not human : it is divine. 

Divine success ! how little like thou art 
To that which heroes seek and poets sing ; 
With thy exploits the world doth never ring ; 

From Right, for empire, thou would'st not depart. 

Truth dost thou .raise when trampled in the mart. 
And to her cause, though lost, thou still dost cling; 
While ever to thy labor thou dost bring 

A craftless cunning and a guileless art. 

Though in this world thou standest in disguise, 
And dost consent to obloquy and shame ; 

These never can thy purity efface ; 

It is not tarnished by the breath of blame. 

Thee heaven shall crown, that dost thyself abase, 
With fadeless laurel and undying name. 

Marion, Mass. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
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GOD EVER ACTIVE IN CHRIST. 



" My Father worketli hitherto, and I work." John 5 : 17. 

Herbert Spencer is right, as judging from the posi- 
tion of the natural heart, when he says that God is un- 
knowable. The Bible announced that truth eighteen 
hundred years before Herbert Spencer. It announces it 
repeatedly. " No man hath seen God at any time." " No 
man knoweth the Father, save the Son and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him." " He dwelleth in the 
light which no man can approach to — whom no man 
hath seen or can see." Herbert Spencer is right, as 
against all those who would see God and know him 
through the exploits of science and philosophy. He 
sweeps away all the webs that have been woven by 
Stoics, or Epicureans, or Spiritualistic dreamers, or 
Poets ; in short, all that has been projected of God 
from the human mind. He is perfectly right in this, 
and let us thank him for doing this service for the 
truth. But he has not considered that that which is 
unknowable to the natural man may be made known 
to the spiritual man by a divine way, that new powers 
may be given to the soul fitted to new manifestations 
of the Deity, and he has ignored the fact which, as a 
scientific thinker, he ought to have noted, that mill- 
ions have shown at least the strongest presumptive 
proof that they have known God. God has come 
down to us in Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit has 
fitted us to see the Son and, in the Son, the Father. 
This happy experience of the humblest of (xod's saints 
is a transcendental and meaningless statement to Her- 
bert Spencer. The vision of Moses at Sinai was a 
declaration of the two facts that God is unknowable, 
and yet that he can reveal himself to his people. God 
there said to Moses, " Thou canst not see my face ; for 
there shall no man see me and live." Human invention 
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cannot reach God. *'Who, by searching, can find out 
God ? " But God can, in his mercy and power, so 
cause man and himself to approach one another as that 
man may know what was otherwise unknowable. This 
is done, as we have seen, by a double act: the incarna- 
tion of the Son of (}od, bringing God down, and the 
bestowment of the Holy Ghost, lifting man up. Of all 
this Herbert Spencer knows nothing. There is some- 
thing higher and truer than metaphysics. A revelation 
from heaven poured down upon earth amid years of 
overwhelming evidences, and supported by the attesta- 
tions of lives and experiences innumerable, has been 
refused and despised by these weak materialists, who 
try to take care of themselves and do without God, the 
humility that would not know God being really a foolish 
pride that would exalt self 

The heart taught by the Holy Spirit loves to visit 
and study God in the person of Jesus Christ. The wis- 
dom, strength, purity, love, and compassion of God are 
all made visible and comprehensible in Jesus. We are • 
attracted and not overawed. God has a human aspect, 
and human character. He leaves the abstract, and we 
hear, see, look upon, and handle the Word of life, which 
was with the Father and was manifested unto us. We 
have now felIo7uship with the Father and with the Son, 
Jesus Christ. The fatal error of the Jews was their 
refusal to accept this fellowship — their denial of the 
Father in the Son. Hence they have been staggering 
these eighteen centuries in the darkness of despair, all 
their own Scriptures testifying against them. The words 
of the text were uttered to these unbelieving and fanat- 
ical Jews, who reviled our Lord because he had healed 
the cripple at Bethesda on the Sabbath day. In their 
low carnality they saw nothing in their religion but rit- 
ual and regimen, and interpreted Scripture by this low 
standard, They asserted that abstinence from work on 
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the Sabbath included every activity but such as belonged 
to the ceremonial services, and so for a sick man to 
seek healing on the Sabbath was an infringement of the 
Commandment. So wild were they in their fanatical 
rage in this case that they sought to destroy Jesus, who 
had performed the cure. Jesus' reply was our text, 
which only exasperated them the more, as it implied 
his equality with God. It certainly does. He associates 
himself with the Father as no created* being could dare 
to do. And so it is all through the New Testament, 
when Christ speaks, or when his apostles speak ; God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ are spoken of as 
only an eternal oneness would warrant, just as we see 
at last the Lamb in the midst of the Supreme Throne. 

When Jesus said, '' My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work," he showed that God's resting from 'the phys- 
ical creation was not to be associated with ideas of 
fatigue and exhaustion, but rather a testimony to the 
value of the spiritual over the material. God's creation 
, of the material universe can be marked in time, but his 
activity in the spiritual spheres of being and in the 
physical world as connected with and guided by spirit- 
ual forces has no limit whatever. The Sabbath, there- 
fore, represents retirement from the lower to the 
higher life, and not idleness or sleep, the results of the 
dominancy of the lower life. The rest of the Sabbath 
is not physical rest, but rest from the lower applica- 
tions of the energies. This the Jews could not under- 
stand, and so they rebuked our Lord for healing on 
the Sabbath, counting such a holy exercise of love and 
compassion a work that dishallowed the sacred day. 
They should have seen, first, that if physical rest was 
the meaning of the Sabbath, their literal construction 
should logically forbid the lifting of a finger, or the 
taking of a single step with the foot ; and, secondly, 
that that which constituted "work" in the Sabbatic law, 
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was to be measured and defined from the spiritual 
side. When God ceased creating and making, he did 
not cease working. He became no Hindoo Brahm. His 
activity has never ceased and can never cease. It knows 
no Sabbatism, and in the nature of the case can have 
no Sabbatism, The Sabbatism has relation only to 
earthly ends. 

The Savior says, " My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work," It was as much as to say to the Jews, "All 
the holy influences of ( jod are in perpetual operation ; 
his grace is ever achieving its conquests ; and all who 
are connected with his purposes of mercy will continue 
to engage actively in the holy work of love without 
any Sabbatic limitation affecting them." While this high 
definition of the Sabbath appears to be the primal in- 
tent of this saying of Jesus, yet the incessant working 
of the Son in conjunction with the Father is a truth 
very prominent in the words, and to this thought we 
may profitably direct our minds, as in itself fiill of 
suggestion, without relation to its application to Sab- 
bath observance. 

With God unseen by the natural eye, even incon- 
ceivable to the mind in his essentiality, and with his 
Son, who is his expression and image though once 
seen, now hidden from view, it is not a ready thought 
that the Infinite One is, in and by the Son, just as active 
for us as when the solemn scenes of Gethsemane and 
Golgotha were enacting. We are prone to suppose 
that there is now a time of mere waiting, an interval 
in which nothing is doing, and the next great day of 
action will be the judgment day. But the love of God 
is never dormant, and if his love. is not dormant, how- 
can his energy for us be dormant? 

The eye of faith thus sees the ever-active Christ 
working to-day with the same love and the same power 
and the same aim with which he worked when the eye 
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of sense saw him in Galilee ; and the heart of faith is 
cheered and comforted beyond all expression when it 
thus recognizes Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. It was necessary that Jesus of Nazareth 
should go away in order that the Church should under- 
stand this more intimate and universal presence of the 
Lord. The eye of faith could not be exercised when 
the eye of sense had such an absorbing object, and the 
grander truth was lost by reason of the lesser. Not 
only in all the evangelistic efforts of the Church of God, 
but in every individual spirit-growth with all its at- 
tached temporal circumstances, the Son of God is 
working in every detail, and he who sees the Son sees 
the Father. Howard croshy. 

University of the Citv of New York. 



We should all live up to the Golden Rule. 

Exec. Mansion, Indianapolis. JAS. I). WILLIAMS. 



BENEFICENCE OF LAW. 



This world's first creation, and the preservation since 
of things created, what is it but only so far forth a 
manifestation by execution, what the eternal law of God 
is concerning things natural? And as it cometh to 
pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that, after a law is 
once published, it presently takes effect fiir and wide, 
all states framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us 
think it fareth in the natural course of the world : since 
the time that God did first proclaim the edicts of his 
law upon it, heaven and earth have hearkened unto 
his voice, and their labor hath been to do his will. He 
''made a law for the rain;" he oave his "decree unto 
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the sea, that the waters should not pass his command- 
ment." Now if Nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were but for a while, the 
observation of her own laws ; if those principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in 
this lower world are made, should lose the qualities 
which now they have; if the frame of that heavenly 
arch erected over our heads should loosen and dis- 
solve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wont- 
ed motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way as it might happen ; if the prince of the lights 
of heaven, which now as a giant doth run his un- 
wearied course, should as it were through a languishing 
faintness begin to stand and to rest himself; if the 
moon should wander from her beaten way, the times 
and seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered 
and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last 
gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated 
of heavenly influence, the fruits of the earth pine away 
as children at the withered breasts of their mother no 
longer able to yield them relief; what would become 
of man himself, whom these things now do all serve ? 
See we not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the 
law of nature is the stay of the whole world ? 

Wherefore of Law there can be no less acknowl- 
edged than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world : all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power ; 
both angels and men and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy. richakd hooker. 

England.— (1553-16CX).) 

This last pai'aj<raph is cited by good judges to be the most elo- 
(|neiit sentence in English jn-ose. It closes th(^ first book of the au- 
thor's great work, " The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity."— //«</«<)«. 
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EVER DO YOUR BEST. 



Whenever work you have to do 

Yield not to sluggish rest ; 
What matter though success seem sure, 
The task best wrought will best endure ; 
To make all steadfast and secure, 

Ever do your best ! 

Whatever work you have to dq 

Go forth with eager zest ; 
Plain duty may not pleasant be, 
Smooth paths to right men seldom see, 
Yet grander far life's victory : 

Ever do your best ! 

Whenever work you have to do 

Put courage to the test ; 
Though foe out-number friend by far, 
Though singly you stride forth to war, 
Though Doubt eclipse Hope's morning star, 

Ever do your best ! 

Whatever work you have to do 

Stand to your purpose, lest 
One faltering, all the line may shake, 
One falling may the full ranks break. 
And thus the field the foe may take : 

Ever do your best ! 

Whenever work you have to do 

Each hindering thought detest ; 

No man can fill another's place, 

One for himself must duty face, 

Be true, and trusting to God's grace. 
Ever do your best ! 
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Whatever work you have to do 

Make not the task a jest ; 
Wise deeds are worth the doing well, 
More solemn each than Time can tell, 
For soon must toll Life's funeral bell : 

Ever do your best ! 
Pres. University of Wooster. A. A. E. TAYLOR. 



CHARACTER BETTER THAN RICHES. 



" A goofl name is nither to be chosen than great riches, and lov- 
ing favor rather than silver and gold." Prov. 22 : 1. 

Among the objects that soonest attract our eyes and 
kindle our desires is wealth. Its glory fascinates us, 
and its power fills us with admiration. It seems to 
command all the good of life. But as we stretch out 
our hands to take it, the voice of a heavenly monitor 
by our side cries in grave, earnest tones, '*A good name 
is rather to be choseji than great riches, ajid loving favor 
rather thaji silver and gold T 

In order to understand the advice so tersely given 
let us first look at the terms employed, or the two 
objects named in it. Both are grand prizes to be ob- 
tained in the race of life. Each one gives the man who 
possesses it power; and each has its attractions, but 
divine wisdom tells us which is to be preferred. The 
first is a good name. It is not a great name, a world- 
wide reputation. It is very easy to find those who 
would rather be famous than rich. Not many young 
men of spirit would hesitate in choosing between a Bis- 
marck's fame and a Rothschild's gold. But the good 
name of which the text speaks is not to be confounded 
with a great reputation. The fame of Solomon in his 
day went throughout the East for riches and wisdom, 
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and it has come down to us through the ages ; but for 
all his notoriety he has not secured the royal title, a 
jrood 7ia7ne. Alexander had, and still has, a great name, 
but not a good one. It means more than emperor, or 
king, or conqueror, and cannot be secured by bespang- 
ling a man with titles, and calling him " his excellency," 
or " honorable." 

Moral qualities are the only basis of a good name. 
A man's character must ever be the only true source 
of a genuine reputation. His name comes forth from it 
as aroma from the flowers. The odors of plants reveal 
their natures ; in like manner, reputation is the aroma 
of character, and tells the true nature of the man. After 
all then, a good character is the thing meant by a good 
name. A name must represent something, and as char- 
acter is the real thing in a man that makes him good 
or bad, the true naming of a man must have reference 
to it. But what do we mean by a good character ? One 
man has a good name for honesty, but he is unclean ; 
another has a good report for fidelity and business in- 
tegrity, but he is intemperate and profane. There are 
scores of young men who can get what are called " testi- 
monials of good character" from their employers, but 
each on different grounds. Where shall we find a com- 
mon standard by which all may be fairly tried? The 
word of God furnishes it. The man who walks uprightly 
according to the law of God, and hates the ways of evil, 
who is just in his dealings and true to his word, though 
it be to his own loss, who is pure in his thoughts and 
chaste and temperate in his acts, and who shows the 
spirit of peace and good will towards his fellow-men, 
as well as of piety toward God, is, according to this 
Word, a man of ^ood character. Such a man, no mat- 
ter where he is found, in high stations or in low, among 
the learned or the unlearned, deserves and shall have 
the good name of which the text speaks. 
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In order then that a man's reputation may be good, 
two things are necessary. First, as to its nature, it must 
be reputation for those moral quahties which God and 
good men approve and dehght in. Secondly, it must 
be true, that is, it must correspond with the facts in the 
case. The man must really be what he is reputed to 
be, otherwise he is shining in borrowed plumage. He 
has anointed himself with the ointment of hypocrisy, 
and the aroma that goes forth from him is not that 
of his true nature. 

Over against this good name are placed great riches. 
We need not be at any loss in understanding this 
term. The weight placed in the other end of the 
scales is indeed a large one. It is not a competency 
of this world's goods, but far more — ''great riches." 
You may think, if you choose, of millions of gold and 
silver. It is wealth such as kings and conquerors have 
had when they filled their treasuries with the spoils 
of great empires ; such wealth as gives renown and 
power to a few in our days. The term means also all 
that goes with great riches — notoriety, pleasure, luxuri- 
ous living, the gratification of tastes, and crowds of 
obsequious friends ; in short, all that gold can buy in 
this world's market. Unquestionably there is that about 
great riches which makes them very desirable. They 
clothe men with power ; they minister to our tastes, our 
comforts, and our desires for happiness. With riches 
men may feed the hungry, clothe the naked, teach the 
ignorant, and lift up the fallen. " Money," saith the wise 
man, "answereth all things." In view of its uses it is 
not to be despised. To-day it is, as it always has 
been, one of the great powers in the world. 

But the question is, which are we to choose : a good 
name, or great riches ? We may say there is nothing 
incompatible in having both at the same time. So the 
ideal life of many is great riches, plus a good name, but 
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experience shows that sooner or later all are brought 
to the test and compelled to show which they value 
most, their good name, or their money. Inspired wis- 
dom promptly decides the matter for us — **a good 
name is to be chosen rather than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver and gold." But multi- 
tudes do prefer great riches to a good name, and sac- 
rifice the loving esteem of good men for silver and 
gold. Gold has been the accepted standard of value 
in the market of the world through all ages ; but the 
folly and degradation of many is that they have no 
higher standard of value. When they wish to value 
themselves, their opinions, their convictions, or their 
services, they place gold in the balances, and if there is 
enough, they sell. To get gold, men rise early and 
toil late and risk life itself; for gold they sell their 
honor and truth and virtue. How cheaply have many 
sold all that a man should value as beyond price ! It 
was not for ''great riches," but for a few dollars, a 
petty bribe, that they parted with their good name. 

In striking contrast with the demands of covetous - 
ness, God's word sets up a nobler standard of valua- 
tion for man. It teaches us that true rnanhood is not 
to be rated by commercial standards. God never 
intended gold to be the standard of value for the 
character of men. Truth, righteousness, and goodness, 
the essential qualities of a true manhood, are their own 
standard. They are not to be measured by anything 
else ; they are beyond price ; .they are more precious 
than rubies and fine gold, and all things that man 
desires or counts precious are not to be compared 
to them. 

It is then a matter of deepest moment to us which 
one of these standards of value we will select — by 
which one we shall value ourselves. But while the 
facts show that multitudes do reverse this valuation, 
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which the wisdom of God has made, the experience 
of life verifies it. There are men who have chosen 
gr^at riches as their best fortune. Like Dives they are 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day, yet they are utterly without honor, because 
they lack a good name. Who that cares for honor 
and truth would take their places? 

Let us look more especially at some of the reasons 
for choosing a good name rather than great riches : 

1. Our good name has more to do with our happi- 
ness than our wealth has. This is but saying that a 
man is blest by his character, and not by his outward 
possessions. Wealth can indeed bring joy and pleas- 
ure, but it can give no true joy or lasting pleasure 
apart from its possessor's character. Let a man feel 
that he is despised, distrusted, and unloved by good 
men, and though he may be richer than Croesus, he 
cannot be happy. With the loss of a good name 
comes the loss of self-respect. The man is degraded 
in his own eyes, and that is the deepest of all degra- 
dations. Could his thirty pieces of silver, multiplied 
ten millions of times over and over, have made Judas 
a happy man ? Could all the wealth of England have 
made Benedict Arnold feel that he was blest? Great 
riches never yet brought so sweet and pure a joy to 
their owner, as that which comes to a man who feels 
that he is loved and trusted by his fellows. Character 
secures a respect which wealth is too poor to receive. 
Noble souls do obeisance*alone to character, and happy 
is he whose right it is to receive such homage. 

2. There is greater power in a good name than in 
great riches. Men love power, and for this reason 
they seek wealth. It clothes them with power which 
seems almost irresistible. On every hand we see the 
evidence of its might. It speaks, and nations obey. It 
builds and tears down. Mighty men obey its mandates 
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like slaves, and its witchery has brought greatness and 
manhood to grind like the conquered Sampson in 
shameful captivity. But after all there is a greater and 
grander power in a good name. All history and the 
experience of the present abounds with the proof of 
this. In many a great battle the presence of a single 
\varrior renowned for his valor has been the inspira- 
tion of victory. His name was worth ten thousand 
men in the conflict. So in great moral and social move- 
ments. The influence of mere men of wealth is not to 
be compared with that of men of character. The 
princes, the true rulers of men, are not monied men 
without character, but me7i zvith character whether with 
or without money. 

3. A good name is a lasting possession. The uncer- 
tainty of riches has passed into a proverb. The wise 
man asks, ''Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which 
is not ? For riches certainly make themselves wings ; 
they fly away as an eagle towards heaven." They are 
at best only a temporary possession. The accidents of 
time, or man's treachery, may rob us of them. Death 
certainly shall dispossess us. There comes assuredly 
an hour to the covetous man, when he shall be mocked 
with the question, ''Whose shall these things be, which 
thou hast provided ? " But not so is it with a good 
character. It is an eternal posse ssio7i. Men may try to 
asperse it and malign it, but it shines out like the sun 
bursting through the clouds that for a time obscured it. 
Nor can death take it from 'us. Long ages ago, the 
righteous Abel fell under the strokes of a murderous 
hand, but inspiration has written concerning him, " He 
being dead yet speaketh." His good name has lived 
through the centuries. Into the same city where rich 
Croesus lived, came a little Jewish tent-maker, one Paul 
without fortune, and preached the Gospel of Christ. The 
wealth of the one has perished ; it is scattered like the 
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dust of the wayside. The good name of the other 
still lives, a power in the world. 

Young men, many of you stand at the threshold 
of life with your fortunes to make. Do not, at the 
outset, fall into the snare that has ruined so many — 
the delusion that you can succeed without character. 
Cunning, trickery, and flattery may answer for a little 
while, and seem to promise success, but the exposure 
is certain to follow. Men will take you at last for 
what you are. You cannot secure a fortune first, and 
then make your good name, for you must make your 
reputation in making your fortune. Your character is 
forming day by day, according to your manner of life, 
and you cannot change it in after years. You cannot 
buy off with gold the reputation that you are now 
making, for good or evil. Place character first, for it 
is in demand ; the world needs it. Money goes beg- 
ging, but character is at a premium. You are being 
watched day by day; men are forming their estimate 
of you, and they are naming you by what they see in 
you. Be it yours to build up a character that will 
stand scrutiny, and need not fear any investigation. 
Perhaps not a few of you are away from the home 
of your childhood and its holy restraints. Certain I 
am, that could your mother speak in your ears to- 
night, she would say, " Heed the counsel of heavenly 
wisdom. I would rather see you come home covered 
with rags, penniless and poor, with your good name 
safe, than to see you come in the glory and boasting 
of wealth, with your character tainted with dishonor." 
Some of you are professed Christians, and are begin- 
ning the work of framing your characters after the 
highest type — the Christian. You have before you the 
example of Christ. You have the inspiration of the 
elders who, through faith, "obtained a good report." 
You have to guide you the glorious careers of those 
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holy men, whose lives God himself has approved, and 
whose names are still fragrant in the world. It does 
not fall within the line of thought suggested by the 
text, to speak of the way in which a true and holy 
character is to be established. Enough now to say 
that it must be through a living faith in the Son of 
God. Be it yours then, as you have chosen him for 
your portion, to become like him. Build into your 
character that which is true and honorable, and good 
and beautiful in the light of God's word. Be it yours 
to show to the world the power and beauty of a 
Christian manhood. samuel j. niccolls. 

St. Louis, Mo. 



When any one appears to us to discourse frankly 
of his own affairs, we, too, are somehow tempted to 
disclose our secrets to him ; and we consider this to 
be acting with frankness. But when one has safely 
intrusted his secrets to me, shall I, in imitation of him, 
trust mine to any one who comes in my way? **Ay; 
but it is unfair, when you have heard the secrets of 
your neighbor, not to communicate anything to him 
in return." 

Why, did I ask you to do it, sir? Did you tell me 
your affairs on condition that I should tell you mine 
in return ? This is just as if I had a sound barrel, and 
you a leaky one ; and you should come and deposit 
your wine with me, to put into my barrel ; and then 
should take it ill, that, in my turn, I did not trust you 
with my wine. No. You have a leaky barrel. How, 
then, are we any longer on equal terms ? — Epictetus^ 

* An ancient philosopher of the class called stoics, was born in 
Phrygia, about A. D., 60. Aside from his, chiefly epigrammatic, 
writings, he is renowned for his exemplary habits of life, frugal- 
ity, and other virtues. 
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I will make somebody happy to-day. — i. g. 
Washington, D. C. 



CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 



How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 

Of public fame or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
. Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise-; 
Nor rules of State, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumors freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ; — 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

England. — (1 568-1640.) SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
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THE SOUL: ITS WORTH AND ITS LOSS. 



A newsboy, or some other street Arab, picks up 
on the sidewalk, near the entrance of an opera-house, 
a little shining object that looks like a bit of glass. 
When he has wiped the dirt from it, the glitter of the 
little stone is so bright that he fancies it may be a 
jewel. It is taken to a jeweler, who recognizes it as a 
diamond dropped from some opera-goer's dress, and 
forthwith offers several hundred dollars to secure it. 
The price which an experienced dealer is wiUing to 
pay for that brilliant determines its value. If it be a 
bit of glass, it is not worth a dime to him ; but a pile 
of gold is not too much to pay for it if it be a 
diamond. 

This incident may serve to illustrate the value which 
the Lord Jesus Christ puts upon a human soul. If the 
soul be nothing more than some modern materialists 
pronounce it — a mere function of a physical brain, and 
to die with that brain — then Christ's incarnation and 
sufferings and teachings and intercessions become an 
unaccountable mystery. They are more strange and 
preposterous than would be the jeweler's conduct if he 
paid a thousand dollars for a bit of common glass. But 
the Lord of glory actually condescended from his 
throne in the heavens, assumed the form of humanity, 
and humbled himself to the death of the cross. The 
purpose of this humiliation and suffering he has dis- 
tinctly told us. " The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost." What it is that is 
to be saved or lost he defines in another remarkable 
declaration to Nicodemus. He declared that, " as Mo- 
ses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have eternal life." 
This eternal life must belong to the thinking, spiritual 
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being — the immortal soul. To secure such an ever- 
lasting salvation to this soul of man our Lord sub- 
mitted to that death of agony on the cross. When 
that atonement had been made the Holy Spirit was 
sent to influence human souls to accept Christ and to 
renew them into a likeness to him. Coming to earth 
for just such a purpose as this, he might well ask, 
''What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? " The jewel was lying 
in the mire of sin ; but the Divine Redeemer showed 
his estimate of its precious value by dying for its 
redemption. His glorious diadem will blaze with such 
rescued jewels. 

The self-sacrifice of the Son of God proves the 
intrinsic value of every human soul ; but the worth 
of my soul to me, and of your soul, good reader, to 
yourself, is beyond all language to compute. That 
Very calm and profound thinker. Dr. Charles Hodge 
(who never indulged in any poetic extravagances), has 
said that "if we compare our souls to anything else, to 
the world and all it contains, we see that the two do 
not admit of comparison. The one is infinitely less 
than the other. The relation of a grain of sand to 
the material universe, of an insect to all animated 
nature, of a draught of cold water to a long life of 
the highest blessedness, fail utterly to indicate the dis- 
parity between the value of our souls to us and all 
other things besides." 

What does the Bible mean by the **loss" of a soul? 
Does it mean an utter annihilation? I find no such 
idea expressed on any page of Holy Writ. But I do 
discover that it is lost to God's service when it is given 
up to selfishness ; it is lost to holiness when it is " sold 
under sin;" it is lost to happiness when it is without 
God and without hope. If I see the wreck of a gal- 
lant vessel on a beach, I say at once, " This ship is 
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lost." The broken fragments of the timbers and the 
tangled mass of spars and cordage may strew the 
strand. They are not annihilated ; yet the ship is lost. 
For the purposes for which that vessel was built, for 
all beauty and usefulness, it is ruined. So, if my soul 
be perverted from God's service, from faith in Christ, 
from usefulness, from purity, and from the hope of 
heaven, it is a ruined soul. 

If the owner of a garden allows it to be overgrown 
with nettles and Canada thistles, he may well say that 
his garden is a dead loss. When a human soul grows 
such weeds as selfishness, covetousness, pride, unbelief, 
and enmity to Christ it is a lost soul. But if that 
garden were cleansed of its weeds, made rich with veg- 
etables and fruits, and fragrant with flowers, it would 
be saved. Precisely this process of rescuing a human 
heart and human life from the worthlessness and wick- 
edness of sin, and devoting it to the obedient service 
of God, is what is signified by conversion. Unless the 
soul is thus converted it cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven. King Charles the Stout sent a messenger to 
Notke, a pious abbot, to inquire how he should save 
his soul. The messenger found the abbot working in 
his little garden. *' Tell his Majesty," said Notke, **to 
do just what I am doing. Tell him that he must pull 
up his vices, and begin to grow such graces as God 
requires." 

The foremost duty of every one of us is to save our 
souls. To gain the whole world would be a wretched 
equivalent for the loss of a good conscience, the favor 
of God, and everlasting life. The soul must be first. 
If you were a passenger on a steamship, and should 
invite the captain to come down into the cabin to play 
chess with you while a gale was raging he would 
say to you, ** The lives of all on board are at stake. 
While my ship is in danger I cannot stop to play 
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games." So, my friend, when the salvation of your 
soul is secured you may think and talk about busi- 
ness, or investments, or social entertainments, or other 
things not vital. Until then your real business must 
be to flee from a just wrath to come, and lay hold on 
Jesus Christ. Why stop to furnish a home when you 
have not thought of your soul's eternal dwelling-place? 
Why so anxious about "good society" for a few years, 
and yet not an hour's serious thought about where 
or with whom you shall spend eternity. 

The rqost vital thing for ourselves is to secure the 
salvation of our own souls, by accepting and following 
Christ. The most glorious service we can render to 
others is to direct and help their souls to Jesus. They 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine in God's 
firmament. Such men as Paul and Whitefield may be 
planets ; but if you bring the soul of a pauper child 
into heaven, you may shine as a star forever and 
ever. Theodore l. cuyler. 

Lafayette Av. Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 



To whom I owe faithfulness, I am faithful. 

Philadelphia. CHARLES G. LELAND. 



The Bible is primarily a book of religious truth. 
If it should be proved to contain historical errrors — 
as has not yet been demonstrated — its religious teach- 
ings would remain authoritative. If it should be shown 
to err in matters of science — a proof that yet remains 
to be offered — its religious truth would not be im- 
paired. The eternal verities of Christianity are inde- 
pendent both of the flood and of the Darwinian theory. 

Cambridge, Mass. CHARLES F. THWING. 
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That truth of truths, " Christ is all," is our note 
of joy. The full reception of Him floods the soul with 
an unutterable and constant joy. Charles cullis. 



WEARINESS.* 



O little feet, that such long years 

Must wander on through hopes and fears ; 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your road. 

O little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long. 

Have still so long to give or ask; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men. 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

O little hearts! that throb and beat 
' With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine, that so long has glowed and burned 
With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 

O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the mists of years, 
How red my setting sun appears. 

How lurid looks this soul of mine! 

Cambridge, Mass. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

* By Permission of the Author. 
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THE ARTS. 



Art is the power of doing something not taught by 
Nature. Uncivilized and uncultured nations know little 
of art. The arts are designated as Common and Fine. 
The former embrace the mechanical arts, arts of hus- 
bandry, household arts, etc. The latter, a much more 
exclusive group, are only five in number, and are ranged 
in reference to their importance, or in the order in 
which they naturally develop, as follows : Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Music, and Poetry. 

A good degree of knowledge is essential for the 
practice of the Common Arts, by which are secured the 
comforts and conveniences of life. But it is to the 
development of a love for the Fine Arts that we design 
more especially to call attention at the present time. 

True taste with regard to the arts comes by culture 
— by concentrating the attention upon the subject, study- 
ing its details, and noting the effect produced by dif- 
ferent combinations of these details. It comes also by 
communication, both personal and through their wri- 
tings and criticisms, with those who havf made the 
arts a study. 

The enjoyment experienced by the true artist is 
beyond the power of words to express ; and it is a loss 
to humanity that can never be computed, that every 
man, woman, and child is not taught to love and ap- 
preciate the beautiful. This love is a sense inherent in 
all God's children. Not in the same degree, nor to the 
same extent, in all, but capable of being awakened and 
cultivated. 

With even the simplest building blocks you can 
give a child ideas of beauty in architecture ; and by 
means of pictures, can develop in him a knowledge and 
appreciation of the different styles, so that he will rec- 
ognize and enjoy wherever he may meet them. Then, 
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too, by calling his attention to the soft lines of beauty 
in his own little fat arms and legs you open the way 
for him to recognize and love the pure and true in 
sculpture; while his mother's rounded cheek, his sis- 
ter's dimpled chin, and his father's noble brow serve 
as types of beauty, the contemplation of which shall 
develop beauty in himself, \nd tend to swell his breast 
with joy in the growth of the true artistic taste. 

Do not fail to begin with the infant on your knee, 
and lead him to know and love the beauty of the ba- 
by-moon ; teach him how lovelier is the picture with 
a shining star closely attendant upon it, and how more 
beautiful still with silvery clouds floating around and 
near. Help him to look for and enjoy the sunset 
hues ; to watch the shadows lengthening, and every 
moment changing the aspect of the picture presented 
in landscape as well as in the sky. And as the sun 
goes down and farther down behind the western slope, 
call his attention to the creeping up and upward of the 
shadows on the eastern hills till the tip-top trees are 
bathed in opal sheen, only to stand a moment later in 
dark array against the shadowy sky as sturdy sen- 
tinels at their post, waiting for the coming of an- 
other day. Call his attention at the break of day to 
the seething sea of molten gold that heralds the com- 
ing of the morning sun. Bid him watch the western 
hill-tops for the first ray of sunshine, and note its 
creeping, creeping, down the mountain-side, even as 
the shadows of evening crept up the eastern hills. 
Point out to him the beauty of the silver clouds 
that in the summer-time roll up and upward from the 
horizon till they are piled, peak over peak, even more 
than mountain -high. Teach him not to fear but love 
the quick, sharp lightning's flash, the thunder's roar, 
and the copious showers that so cleanse and beautify 
all things below. Even the babe in arms will clasp 
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his tiny hands, crowing with delight, at the brightness 
of the rainbow's arch ; and he early learns to look for 
it with eagerness in the summer's sunny showers. 

There is no limit to the beauties displayed in the 
picture-gallery of Nature, and if the child-mind be 
early opened to them a fund of enjoyment and im- 
provement will be his forevermore. Many a man and 
woman goes through life knowing it only as one long 
round of labor. They have never a thought of the 
beauty shed abroad and around them. " Seeing they 
see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand." And even as their eyes are sealed to 
all things beautiful, their ears are deaf to all sweet 
sounds. The music of the singing birds, the soft and 
dreamy hum of insects in the air, the ripple of the 
rill and the gurgle of the merry waterfall, are not for 
them. But there is music even in Nature's silence for 
the soul attuned to hear: for the child that is awake, 
alive, to the throbbing of her great mother-heart. 

Teach the little one early to perceive and to love 
these sweet harmonies, for thereby a fount is opened 
which shall pour out for him forever of its sweet 
waters. Teach him to know and love the '' music 
of the spheres," and thus shall his artist sense be awak- 
ened to the love and recognition of all music that is 
simple, pure, and true, and the way be opened for its 
fuller development and his higher attainment. 

To Poetry, the Queen of Arts, 

We bow with homage due, 
Sweet Heaven-born Maid, all poet hearts 

At thy fair shrine must sue. 

'Tis true, there's many a poet lives 
Who never writes a rhyme — 
But ah! his soul is blent with hers. 
In melody sublime. 
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The lullabies of babyhood may be so crooned in 
baby ears as to awaken and nourish the germs of a 
real poet; and the capacity for enjoyment which ac- 
. companies such awakening and growth, can never be 
known save to him who feels it. The mission of po- 
etry is to elevate and ennoble, and a poet for the 
people, one, the rhythm of whose songs is recogniz- 
able by the masses, is indeed a benefactor to the race. 

Never should the aesthetic, however, be allowed to 
overtop and overcome all interest in the commoner 
and sterner arts and duties of life, for this engenders 
a condition as warped, as unnatural, and as undesir- 
able as its opposite. But a harmonious development 
of all our powers and capabilities serves to round out 
a character and produce a being that shall best be 
able to search out and comprehend the hidden mys- 
teries of life, and, hence, to walk nearest to the right 
hand of God. mrs. e. p. miller. 

Home of Health, New York. 



Everything which is in any way beautiful is beau- 
tiful in itself, and terminates in itself, not having praise 
as part of itself. Neither worse then nor better is a 
thing made by being praised. I affirm this also of the 
things which are called beautiful by the vulgar. For 
example, material things and works of art. That which 
is really beautiful has no need of anything; not more 
than law, not more than truth, not more than benev- 
olence or modesty. Which of these things is beauti- 
ful because it is praised, or spoiled by being blamed? 
Is such a thing as an emerald mac}e worse than it was 
if it is not praised; or gold, ivory, purple, a lyre, a 
little knife, a flower, a shrub ? — M. Aurelius Afitoninus. * 

* Roman Emperor and Philosopher. Born A. I)., 161. 
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"O COR, SCANDE!"* 



The veriest flower of the grass 
Will struggle to grow alone, 

And lift itself from the mass 

By the side of the mossy stone — 
And shall I sit and groan, 

Though many a care harass? — 
To heaven I raise my cup : 
**0 heart, climb up!" 

The tiniest bird that sings 

Its morning and evening song. 
That flutters its little wings, 

Soars up to grow more strong — 

And shall I suffer long 
These pitiful earthly things? — 

In joys of heaven to sup, 

"O heart, climb up!" 

Altoona, Pa. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 



THE FIVE STARS OF KOREISH. 



An Arab Sheik, owner of a hundred camels, three 
hundred horses, and a thousand sheep, always kept his 
encampment at some distance from his kinsmen. He 
had five sons and four daughters who, as they grew, 
were regarded in all that region as the flower of that 
country, so careful was their training, so thorough 
their accomplishments, and so pure their life. 

One evening, when the father and his eldest son 
were returning to the encampment, having ridden 
nearly seventy miles in search of some camels which 

* '• O heart, climb up ! " Old Latin Hymn. 
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had strayed, the boy asked permission to speak, and 
then asked his father why he and his brothers and 
sisters were fed from day to day on dates and bread, 
with a strip of dry meat at noon, when the boys and 
girls in neighboring encampments shared this luxury 
and that — fresh meat killed daily — fruits of names 
unknown, from Yemen, and spices from the ships 
of India. 

His father said, ''Are not your bodies strong? And 
can you not ride as well as they ? " 

The son replied, " There is not a youth in either 
camp who can throw me in wrestling, and you know if 
I have asked to draw bridle, or to dismount to-day." 

His father said, *' This is what your food is given 
for. If our fare is simple, it is that you may not be 
tempted to prize the food more than the strength for 
which the food is given." 

Another day the father of the Sheik had sent a 
courier to all the camps to ask the attendance of his 
sons, and of their friends, that they might hear an 
ambassador who had come from Yemen. The Sheik 
took with him his second son, to care for the horses, 
and to learn the methods of embassies. One day they 
went ; one day they remained at the encampment, and 
one day they returned. On the third day, when they 
had ridden ten hours, they saw in the horizon the 
black tents of their tribe. Then the son asked leave 
to speak, and said to his father, '' Oh ! my father, why 
do you sleep upon the ground, when your kindred 
had cushions and woven mats brought by their slaves, 
and had furs from the north ready, should the night 
be cold. Why, in our camp, do we have neither furs, 
cushions, nor slaves ? " 

His father said, "We sleep at night, that we may 
be strong to-morrow. Are not your bodies as strong, 
and can you not ride as well as they?" 
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The son answered, '* There is not a youth in their 
tents who can throw me in wrestHng. You know if I 
have asked to draw bridle, or to dismount to-day." 

His father said, ^' This is what sleep is given us for. 
If our beds are simple, it is that we may not be 
tempted to prize the sleep more than the strength for 
which the sleep is given." 

At another time there came a message that the older 
brother of the Sheik was ill, and had sent for him. 
The Sheik rode across the desert on the swiftest drom- 
edary, and took with him his third son. Two days 
they rode ; two days they watched with the dying man ; 
two days they joined in the lamentations over him, 
and for two days they rode on their return. On the 
eighth day, as the sun went down, the boy asked 
leave of his father to speak, and said, " Why do my 
cousins dress in shawls of cashmere, in silks of Ispa- 
han, and wear clasps of gold and pearl from Seren- 
dib, while we are dressed in camel's hair, and wool 
of our own flocks and herds, which my sisters spun 
and my mother wove ? " 

His father said, " Are not you as warm as they ? 
Are you not as strong as they? Are not your clothes 
as easy for running and for riding ? " 

The boy said, " On the evening when we came to 
the camp, there was a wrestling match. I threw 
all my cousins in their turn ; and when the turn came 
round, I threw them all again. We have ridden in 
two days so far that the ravens are weary of following. 
You know if I have asked to dismount, or to draw rein." 

His father said, " Our clothes are given us to screen 
us from sun and rain, and the pestilence which walketh 
in darkness. If your clothing is simpler than your 
kinsmen's, it is that you may not be tempted to value 
the thing more than the strength and swiftness for 
which the thing is given." 
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Again the word came that the chiefs and their 
children should carry each his offering to the temple 
at Mecca. And his father, with his wife and his chil- 
dren, and forty attendants, went to the holy city, with 
fifty camels and fifty horses. The offering that he made 
was bezoar, and onyx, and myrrh. Seventy days were 
they in going, in sojourning, and in returning. On the 
seventieth day, as they approached the date palms 
which they knew, the fourth son asked leave to speak 
to his father, and said, "Why do the people of the 
city go to the mosque to worship God, and we kneel 
beneath the op^n sky?" 

His father was troubled; his countenance fell, and 
he said, " Since we left the city have either of your 
brothers or your sisters spoken untruly ? " 

'* Never, my father." 

" Or impurely? " 

'' Never." 

** Or meanly ? " 

" Never." 

''Have they turned from a beggar? Have they 
failed to share their salt ? " 

" Never." 

'* Have they refused to their mother all that was 
her due?" 

" Never." 

"And has God seemed far away from you because 
the sky is higher than the temple dome?" 

Never so near, my father, as when I sleep on the 
sands beneath the stars." 

And his father said, " The temple is built lest in 
cities men forget the God of love. If you worship 
beneath the stars, it is that you may not be tempted 
to honor the stones more than Him who made the 
stones ; to value His house more than Him who dwells 
everywhere." 
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At last the old man was sick unto death. His four 
pldest sons had gone with their housholds, one north, 
one south, one east, one west. He called his youngest 
son to close his eyes, and said to him : 

. " My son, hast thou ever yielded to the temptar 
tions of the Wicked One ? " 

And the son said, ''Never!'' 

His father said, '' Yet you have been at feasts 
of the heads of tribes, where the revels lasted many 
days." 

The son said, " Others have been overcome, but 
not I." 

His father said, ** You lived many, many months 
among princes of Cairo, where men seek pleasure, and 
pay for it*with money." 

The son said, " Others have been overcome, but 
not I." 

His father said, " Not when I sent you to join the 
caravans of merchants at Medina ? " 

The son said, '*If others have been overcome, not I." 

His father said, ** Not when you lived among the 
learned men and doctors at Tabriz ? " 

The son said, ** If others have been overcome, not I." 

His father said, " It is enough. My boy, if your 
children are not tempted by the flesh, they will not be 
tempted by the eye ; if the eye is pure, the head will 
be strong; if the head be strong, the heart will be 
true ; if the heart is true, your child will know his God. 
My son, pray for your children, that they enter not 
into temptation." 

And he turned his face to the wall, and died. And 
his five sons are the chiefs known as the Five Stars 
of Koreish — pure, peaceful, gentle, true, and brave. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
South Congregational Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
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INTIMATIONS. * 



What glory then ! What darkness now ! 

A glimpse, a thrill, and it is flown ! 

I reach, I grasp, but stand alone, 
With empty arms and upward brow. 

Ye may not see, O weary eyes ! 

The band of angels, swift and bright, 
That pass, ,but cannot wake your sight, 

Down trooping from the crowded skies. 

O heavy ears ! Ye may not hear 

The strains that pass my conscious soul, 
And seek, but find no earthly goal^ 

Far falling from another sphere. 

Ah ! soul of mine ! Ah ! soul of mine ! 
Thy sluggish senses are but bars 
That stand between thee and the stars, 

And shut thee from the world divine. 

For something sweeter far than sound, 
And something finer than the light 
Comes through the discord and the night 

And penetrates, or wraps thee round. 

Nay, God is here, couldst thou but see; 

All things of beauty are of him ; 

And heaven, that holds the cherubim. 
As lovingly embraces thee ! 

If thou hast apprehended well 

The tender glory of a flower, 

Which moved thee, by some subtle power 
Whose source and sway thou could 'st not tell ; 

* By Permission of the Author. 
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If thou hast kindled to the sweep 
Of stormy clouds across the sky, 
Or gazed with tranced and tearful eye, 

And swelling breast, upon the deep ; 

If thou hast felt the throb and thrill 

Of early day and happy birds, 

While peace, that drowned thy chosen words, 
Has flowed from thee in glad good -will, 

Then hast thou drunk the heavenly dew; 
Then have thy feet in rapture trod 
The pathway of a thought of God ; 

And death can show thee nothing new. 

For heaven and beauty are the same — 
Of God the all-informing thought, 
To sweet, supreme expression wrought. 

And syllabled by sound and flame. 

The light that beams from childhood's eyes, 
The charm that dwells in summer woods, 
The holy influence that broods 

.O'er all things under twilight skies — 

The music of the simple notes 

That rise from happy human homes. 
The joy in life of all that roams 

Upon the earth, and all that floats. 

Proclaim that heaven's sweet providence 
Enwraps the homely earth in whole, 
And finds the secret of the soul 

Through channels subtler than the sense. 

O soul of mine ! Throw wide thy door, 
And cleanse thy paths from doubt and sin ; 
And the bright floods shall enter in 
And give thee heaven forevermore ! 
"Scribner's Magazine," N. Y. j. G. HOLLAND. 
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"I MAKE it a point never to allow my religion to 
interfere with that of another." This was the statement 
made by a French lady of noble family, in reply to an 
observation upon her always being in church before 
the service began. The sentiment is truly rational and 
Christian. Should it not be adopted by every Chris- 
tian woman in every land, and might not the princi- 
ple which it contains be made into a rule which should 
govern other things beside time? 

CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
Church of the Strangers, New York. 



O Christ ! whose human heart remembers still 
The pangs from which death only gave release, 

Strange griefs, strange fears, our yearning souls must fill. 
Withhold what else thou wilt — but give us Peace ! 

"The Maples," Rutland, Vt. JULIA C. R. DORR. 



One must live a life to know how to live; and 
yet it is questionable if mankind would do any better 
than they now do were they to start over again with 
all their experiences. If a man would be true to him- 
self, he should be kind, courteous, and true to his fel- 
low-man and to his God. He would not live for self 
alone, but for the general good. But when we look 
abroad in the world, we are almost constrained to say 
that love of self rules the human heart. Will it ever 
be different? I know of no better rule of life, then, 
than for a man to be true to himself Does not this 
cover the whole ground? A man who wrongs his 
neighbor, commits a greater wrong against his own heart 
and conscience. l. o. emerson. 

Boston. 
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DEATH AS AN INSTRUCTOR. 



A moment's reflection will convince any one that 
the event of death must of itself make a vast accession 
to the amount of a man's knowledge, because it in- 
troduces him into an entirely new state of existence. 
Foreign travel adds much to our stock of ideas, because 
we go into regions of the earth of which we had pre- 
viously known only by the hearing of the ear. But 
the great and last journey that man takes carries him 
over into a province of which no book, not even the 
Bible itself, gives him any distinct cognition, as to the 
style of its scenery or the texture of its objects. In 
respect to any earthly scene or experience, all men 
stand upon substantially the same level of informa- 
tion, because they all have the same data for forming 
an estimate. Though I may never have been in Italy, 
I yet know that the soil of Italy is a part of the com- 
mon crust of the globe, that the Apennines are like 
other mountains which I have seen, that the Italian 
sunlight pours through the pupil like any other sun- 
light, and that the Italian breezes fan the brow like 
those of the sunny South the world over. I under- 
stand that the general forms of human consciousness 
in Europe and Asia are like those in America. The 
operations of the five senses are the same in the Old 
World that they are in the New. But what do I know 
of the surroundings and experience of a man who has 
traveled from time into eternity? Am I not completely 
baffled the moment I attempt to construct the con- 
sciousness of the unearthly state ? I have no materials 
out of which to build it, because it is not a world 
of sense and matter, like that which I now inhabit. 

But death carries man over into the new and en- 
tirely different mode of existence, so that he knows by 
direct observation and immediate intuition, A flood of 
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new information pours in upon the disembodied spirit, 
such as he cannot by any possibility acquire upon 
earth, and yet such as he cannot by any possibility 
escape from in his new residence. How strange it is, 
that the young child, the infant of days, in the heart 
of Africa, by merely dying, by merely passing from 
time into eternity, acquires a kind and grade of knowl- 
edge that is absolutely inaccessible to the wisest and 
subtlest philosopher while here upon earth. The dead 
Hottentot knows more than the living Plato. 

But not only does death make a vast addition to 
our stores of information respecting the nature of the 
invisible realm, and the mode of existence there, it also 
makes a vast addition to our knowledge of ourselves^ 
and of our personal relationship to God. This is by 
far the most important part of the new acquisition 
which we gain by the passage from time to eternity. 
It is not so much the world that will be around us, 
when we are beyond the tomb, as it is the world that 
will be within us, that is of chief importance. Our 
circumstances in this mode of existence, or in any mode 
of existence, are arranged by a Power above us, and 
are, comparatively, matters of small concern ; but the 
persons that we ourselves verily are, the characters 
which we bring into this environment, the little inner 
world of thought and feeling which is to be enclosed 
and overarched in the great outer world of forms and 
objects — all this is matter of infinite moment and anxi- 
ety to a responsible creature. 

For in saying that "now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face," St. Paul teaches us that 
the future state is the final state, in which all the im- 
perfection and deficiency of knowledge which pertains 
to this present life, this '' ignorant present," disappears. 
When we are actually in eternity, we shall not be in 
doubt respecting certain great questions and truths that 
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sometimes raise a query in our minds here. Voltaire 
now knows whether there is a sin-hating God, and 
David Hume now knows whether there is an endless 
punishment. I may, in certain moods of my mind here 
upon earth, query whether I am accountable and liable 
to retribution ; but the instant I shall pass from this 
realm of shadows, all this skepticism will be banished 
forever from my mind. For the future state is the ulti- 
mate and endless state, and hence all the questions 
are settled, and all doubts are resolved. Theoretical 
unbelief must be a temporary affair in every man ; 
for it can last only until he dies. Death will make 
all the world theoretically orthodox. All mankind 
come upon one doctrinal platform when they enter 
eternity. They all have one creed there, respecting 
God and law, and sin and retribution. 

Union Theoloirjcal Seminary, N. Y. W. (;. T. SHEDD. 



NO MAN TO BE DESPISED. 



We owe not the same measure of esteem to all. 
We may, and we ought to take notice of the different 
outward quality or inward graces and gifts of men ; 
nor is it a fault to perceive the shallowness and weak- 
ness of men with whom we converse, and to esteem 
•more highly those on whom. God hath conferred more 
of such things as are truly worthy of esteem. But unto 
the meanest we do owe some measure of esteem. 

First, we are not to entertain despising, disdainful 
thoughts of any, how worthless and mean soever. As 
the admiring of men, the very best, is a foolish excess 
on the one hand, so the total contemning of any, the 
very poorest, is against this rule on the other; for 
that " contemning of vile persons," the Psalmist speaks 
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of and commends, is the dislike and hatred of their 
sin, which is therr vileness. 

Secondly, we are to observe and respect the small- 
est good that is in any. Although a Christian be never 
so base in his outward condition, in body or in mind, 
of very mean intellectuals and natural endowments, yet 
they who know the worth of spiritual things will esteem 
the grace of God that is in him, in the midst of all 
those disadvantages, as a pearl in a rough shell. Grace 
carries still its own worth, though under a deformed 
body and ragged garments; yea, though they have 
but a 'small measure of that neither, — the very lowest 
degree of grace : as men say the least shavings of gold 
are worth the keeping. 

The Jews would not willingly tread upon the small- 
est piece of paper in their way, but took it up ; for 
possibly, said they, the name of God may be on it. 
Though there was a little superstition in this, yet truly 
there is nothing but good religion in it, if we apply it 
to men. Trample not on any ; there may be some 
work of grace there that thou knowest not of. The 
name of God may be written upon that soul thou tread - 
est on; it may be a soul that Christ thought so much 
of, as to give his precious blood for it; therefore des- 
pise it not. Much more I say, if thou canst perceive 
any appearance that it is. such a one, oughtest thou to 
esteem it. 

Wheresoever thou findest the least trait of Christ's 
image, if thou lovest him, thou wilt honor it; or if there 
be nothing of this to be found in him thou lookest 
on, yet observe what common gift of any kind God 
hath bestowed on him, judgment, or memory, or fac- 
ulty in his calling, or any such thing; for these in 
their degree are to be esteemed, and the person for 
them. And, as there is no man so complete as to 
have the advantage in every thing, so there is no man 
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so low and unworthy but he hath something whereiil 
he is preferable even to those that in other respects 
are much more excellent. 

Or imagine thou canst find nothing else in some 
men, yet honor thy own nature; esteem humanity in 
them, especially sijice humanity is exalted in Christ ; 
account of the individual as a man. And along with 
this esteem goes that general good-will and affection 
due to men : whereas there are many who do not only 
outwardly express, but inwardly bear more regard to 
some dog or horse that they love, than to poor dis- 
tressed men ; and, in so doing, do reflect dishonor 
upon themselves and upon mankind. 

England.— (1611-1684.) ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 



A Pagan philosopher happily stumbled upon the 
partial truth, that happiness consists in loving, and the 
measure of happiness in the multitude of objects loved. 
A Christian philosopher would prefer to say that hap- 
piness consists in loving, the measure of happiness 
in the intensity of love, and its durability in the per- 
petuity of the fruitional relationship of the subject and 
object of love. Better than the teachings of the psy- 
chologists — whether pagan or Christian — is the teach- 
ing of the Bible. This supreme authority teaches from 
beginning to end in most significant forms of presen- 
tation, that the highest mental enjoyment attainable in 
the present and future Hfe consists in such a state of 
mental and complacent love between the creature and 
the Creator as to constitute men in the highest sense 
the children of God. The purest, most enduring, and 
highest happiness of which rational creatures are capa- 
ble consists in loving Him who first loved them. 
Lebanon, Tenn. S. G. BURNEY. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 



In popular thought and speech we discriminate 
between religion and morality. Regard in the heart 
for God, and duties rendered to him, we call religion ; 
while regard for our fellow-men, and duties rendered 
to them, we call morality. The religious man is one 
who respects God, and the moral man is one who 
respects his neighbor. But in fact and in principle the 
two things are essentially the same. Respect for God, 
which is the foundation of religion in the soul, is 
regard for his rights, a disposition to give him the place 
that is his due, to meet his just claims. Out of this 
spring worship and all the experiences of the religious 
life — in part the natural outgrowth of this regard for 
the rights of God, and in part God's response to this 
duty rendered, the manifestation of his favor and con- 
fidence in return. The whole duty of religion is to 
give to God his rights. It is to maintain a just and 
honest heart toward him. But true regard to our 
neighbor implies the same state of heart, a disposition 
to give place to every just claim, whether in one above 
us, or in one below, or in an equal. Genuine regard 
to our fellow-men involves this Tightness of heart, and 
wherever this exists, both God and man will be respect- 
ed — will receive their just dues. The two things can- 
not be distinguished in principle, and can never be 
separated in fact. Religion and morality imply each 
other. There are two commandments because we stand 
related to God and to man ; but love fulfills them both ; 
and this love once established in the soul, gives to 
both God and man their rights. 

Pres. Oberlin College. JAMES H. FAIRCHILD. 



Let us make the world's Redeemer the center of 
all we do. Francis murphy. 
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DEVOUT OBSERVATION. 



The advantages of travel are by no means the same 
to all persons. The same round may be followed and 
the same scenes pf nature and of art greet the vis- 
ion of all ; but the fewest number observe closely and 
carry with them a knowledge of what is most impor- 
tant. Men have different natural powers to begin with, 
but much is the result of education. We may be 
schooled or school ourselves into the habit of obser- 
vation. Prof. Agassiz, the great naturalist, gave to a 
pupil two fish scales to look at under a powerful 
microscope. At first they seemed exactly alike, but 
looking at them at intervals for a whole month they 
were found full of differences. He said it was "the 
best month's work he ever did, to form the scientific 
eye which could detect differences ever after at a- 
glance." 

Perhaps the surest way of learning something as 
we go, is to have some special end in view — some 
single direction in which we are continually looking. 
The visitor to the Centennial Exposition in 1876, who 
was equally interested in all departments, received but 
little benefit. They returned most profited who went 
to study some particular thing, as education, or ma- 
chinery, or some particular country, as Russia or Ger- 
many. The man who goes prospecting in the mines 
of Colorado has a particular object in view, and learns 
to discriminate between the precious and the worthless. 
The scenes of nature may impress themselves on his 
imagination and memory, but the character of the ore 
is his special inquiry, and in determining that, the eye 
becomes practiced and accurate. 

All this throws light on our theme. We are each 
of us under the providential rule and care of our 
heavenly Father. The same events in community or 
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nation transpire within the knowledge of us all. But 
how differently we view them ! Some see no farther 
than the events themselves. Some yield to them as 
to the capricious acts of fate. Others look higher and 
trace the hand of a Father whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. 

Much depends here also on the habits we form. 
Much more on the aim we have in life. If love to 
God become the ruling motive of life, if piety prevail 
in the heart, it will lead us to see God where the 
worldling sees only secondary causes. The habit of 
observing God's working in all that occurs is at the 
same time the natural product of grace in the heart 
and the result of culture in this direction. 

There is a kind of observation that consists in stor- 
ing events in the memory alone. Persons are found 
in nearly every community who can recall all that has 
happened in the family or neighborhood for many 
years ; who can give dates of birth, marriage, or death, 
with accuracy ; who are oracles in regard to all com- 
mon or uncommon things that have come within the 
range of their observation. Others of more liberal 
culture add to what their eyes see, all that newspapers 
announce and history records, and become living Ency- 
clopedias. They have a great mass of learning in 
undigested form, and suggest the question — Why are 
educated men failures? Their knowledge is of little 
practical advantage to themselves or to others. 

Then there are others who study nature and history 
to find out their laws and philosophy. They look at. 
all things from a scientific stand-point. They study 
events of history that they may learn lessons for the 
right direction of the present. " The lamp of experi- 
ence" is held up for their guidance. They not only 
gather facts, but classify them, and search out the laws 
that govern them. They become so possessed with 
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the idea of law that they ignore Him who established 
it. If they do not say, " There is no God," they join 
the Agnostic in saying that he is unknowable. Law 
is all they see, and God is unseen. 

The Scripture says, "Whoso is wise and will ob- 
serve these things, even they shall understand the 
loving-kindness of the Lord." The truly wise man 
views all things in the light of God. He observes 
events and facts to learn more of him. He sees his 
footsteps in the storm that *' breaks the cedars of Leb- 
anon" and in the silent majesty of the rising sun, 
"which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race." His 
hand is seen in the minor events that affect a narrow 
circle, as well as in those whose influence sweeps round 
the world. Spurgeon quotes with his sanction the words 
of John Newton, " I read the newspaper that I may 
see how my heavenly Father governs the world." As 
in the revelations of the Word there is needed "spir- 
itual discernment," so in the lessons of nature and 
providence, the spiritual eye — the soul, illuminated by 
the grace of God, is the best interpreter. It is cleared 
of all materialistic bias and is l*eady to welcome evi- 
dences of the Father's presence. " In thy light shall we 
see light." But a clear eye may be unused. The wise 
may from lack of exercise be unskilled in observing. 
Wisdom does not exempt from effort. It gives eyes, 
but we must use them. The child of God must accus- 
tom himself to look for God in all the works of His 
hand. He must form the habit of bringing to light 
the divine element in facts and events. 

In this way he will be impressed with the divine 
goodness, and impelled to praise the Lord. Even those 
events that are grievous in themselves, when rightly 
viewed, will give the clearest proof of his goodness. Is 
it not true parental affection that removes the deformity 
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of the child that no physical blemish may appear in 
the full grown man or woman ? Does not our Father in 
heaven likewise shew kindness when he uses the knife 
of affliction to sever the deformities of sin, that we may 
be without any moral blemish in the world to come? 
Does the physician deal kindly with us, who gives the 
bitter dose in order to restore to health when we are 
sick ? No less does God the Healer show the sincerest 
interest in our welfare when he administers the medi- 
cine of trial in order to our moral and spiritual cure. 
With a heart full of love to God to intensify our 
delight in all that is evidently gracious, and with faith 
as the interpreter of every mystery, we may sing an- 
thems of praise for the clear tokens of his favor, and 
even sing "songs in the night." God says, "Whoso 
offereth praise glorifieth me." r. g. Ferguson. 

Butler, Pa. 



SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 



Childhood does not vanish, but lives on in youth. 
The life of youth re-appears strong and mature in man- 
hood ; and manhood ripens into fruitage in old age. 
The sire and the man, the youth and the boy, though 
distinct, are stages of one unbroken and continuous 
individual life. 

The little acorn produces the tender sapling; the 
tender sapling develops into the tall, sturdy oak. The 
history of a man in many points resembles the growth 
of a tree. The tree is a living thing; the man is a 
living person. The one is physical only; the other is 
also physical, but chiefly ethical and religious. The 
one grows according to natural law ; the other, whilst 
subject to natural laws, is not under these laws like 
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an oak or a horse, but is active under moral law. This 
he may fulfill or break. Natural law reigns in the 
growth of an oak, but the oak does not reign over 
itself. Natural law reigns also in the lower nature of 
man ; but in him nature is under the control of his 
will. Man's life is not directed by blind plastic forces, 
but governed; governed because he directs himself 
under moral law. Man is free ; free, inasmuch as he 
is subject to moral authority. Moral law governs him 
when he governs himself according to law. He con- 
structs his own character for this world and for the 
world to come; and as his moral character is, so will 
be his condition on earth and beyond earth. 

A person in his youth is a seed-grain. This life is 
not stationary ; nor can he by a freak of arbitrary will 
pass from good to evil, much less from evil to good ; 
but as he lives on from year to year he is ever becom- 
ing like himself. If the moral and religious habits 
of his youth be fashioned by truth, his manhood will 
be moulded and he will control himself by the same 
purifying and ennobling power. If youth be poisoned 
and debased by wickedness and vice, then sin and 
error enslave manhood, and the man chooses to make 
himself the slave of sin. In manhood and old age the 
love of wisdom and righteousness is stronger than in 
youth ; but just as certainly, if in youth and manhood 
selfishness and covetousness be cultivated, will these 
perverse habits of the soul grow in strength with ad- 
vancing years. The pure happiness of Christian faith 
and Christian righteousness in middle life yields the 
deep quietude of Christian peace and the buoyant joy- 
ousness of firm hope in old age. When in declining 
y^ars moroseness and ill-will embitter the heart, the 
man is reaping the evil that he has sown. He chose 
to be active in doing evil, and the evil became a per- 
manent force in himself, living in an evil will, and in 
evil sentiments. 
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True, a new birth and a moral change are possible 
through the power of the Gospel. By grace a man 
devoted to evil may turn to the good and to truth. 
Loving truth and doing righteousness, he may escape 
error and overcome selfishness. But he cannot wholly 
annul the ethical law : Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. The perverse will and vicious habits 
of youth embitter middle life and old age, even after 
the man has learned to love the good and hate the 
evil, to follow Christ and renounce the world ; and this 
bitterness will generally be in proportion to the length 
of time that selfishness and covetousness have enslaved 
the heart. 

If youth be the seed-grain of manhood, and man- 
hood of old age, it is true also that the moral char- 
acter formed on earth is the seed-grain of moral 
character after death. As the acorn and the oak are 
one tree, as youth and old age are the same individ- 
ual, so our personal life here and our personal life 
hereafter are in principle and moral experience the 
same. It has often been said, "The child is father to 
the man." Just as truly, each person in his present 
state of existence is father to himself in his future state 
of existence. He will be then what he is now. 

The present age is seed-time ; the coming age will 
be harvest. The harvest will be in moral and relig- 
ious habit the same as the seed sown. The painful 
consequences of committing evil do not improve moral 
character now ; nay, it is a common fact that bad men 
become worse as the pains and miseries of wickedness 
increase. So then, judging from all we know of our 
ethical constitution, the deeper woes wrought by hating 
the good and loving the evil cannot change the fixed 
perverse habit of the will. Men suffering the pangs 
of wickedness, reaping what they have sown, will per- 
sist in choosing the false and the wrong, and rejecting 
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the true and the right. The harvest will not be merely 
the pains of agony, but rather the hatred of holiness 
and the love of sin. Identical with the seed will be 
the harvest. 

God does not change a bad man into a good man 
by the magical exertion of his power. Much less does 
he bestow blessedness on one who hates the good 
and loves the evil. He deals with moral agents just as 
rightminded men deal with one another, and as the 
conscience deals with the individual, that is, agreeably 
to the moral economy of the world. He approves 
right and condemns wrong. He punishes the wrong 
and rewards the right. He so governs the world that 
the man who loves truth and righteousness, and obeys 
the law of right, is self-approved and blessed ; whilst 
he who loves falsehood and wickedness, and obeys the 
law of sin, is self-condemned and miserable. This 
order is unchangeable. Those who receive the truth 
and lead a life of Christian virtue, hating and resisting 
evil, cannot be condemned or miserable, either here 
or hereafter. On the contrary, those who reject the 
truth and lead a life of selfish unrighteousness, hating 
and resisting the good, cannot be blessed, in the fut- 
ure any more than in the present world. 

The chief aim of Christianity is not to deliver sin- 
ners from death and future punishment, but radically 
to change their moral and religious life, turning them 
from evil to good, from wrong to right, from self to 
God. Christ is the new man of faultless virtue. He 
commands us to believe in him, that by the com- 
munion of faith we may become like himself, haters 
of evil and lovers of good. A good tree, he bore 
good fruit. As many as become pure and holy in 
him will with him reap the harvest of purity and 
holiness. E. v. gerhart. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE HEAVENLY SIGN. 



The Roman Emperor above his head 

Beheld the cross, a wondrous, flaming sign ; 

It filled the heavens with its golden beams, 
And made all earth with borrowed glory shine. 

Awe-struck and trembling, down upon his knees 
Fell that wide-ruling monarch, Constantine, 

While on his bent and aching ears there rang 
The syllables : " Go, conquer in this sign." 

The mighty legions, mustered in array, 
Interpreted the lesson of the light divine. 

Forth into battle rushed, with lifted cross, 
And fought to conquer in that blessed sign. 

The kingdom of the Lord, to win the world, 
Goes forth up-bearing this memorial sign; 

And when faint, trembling hands delay their toil. 
It lifts its cross, O Christ, for strength to thine. 

My soul in darkness lay, by sin o'erwhelmed. 
Against my life all forces foul combine : 

I raised my drooping heart to view the cross. 
And caught the whisper : ** Conquer in this sign." 

Wooster, O. A. A. K. TAYLOR. 



To DO ever so little, in however humble a sphere, 
to dispel the darkness by which the '* Sun of Right- 
eousness" is eclipsed, and simply to point to him 
alone, as '* the Light which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world," is to do the best service to 
man, and to promote the chief glory of God. 

Boston. CHARLES CULLIS. 
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FAITH AND CULTURE. 



Whatsoever may be the diversity of opinion on 
the subject of modern culture, the fact nevertheless 
remains, that the highest intellectual culture the world 
has ever known, has been associated with Christian 
faith. Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton, John Locke, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Descartes, Pascal, Copernicus, 
Leibnitz, Cuvier, Brewster, Herschel, and others, who 
comprise the brightest stars that ever shone in the 
intellectual firmament, were believers in Christ, and 
men of faith in God. 

The modern theory, that the education which is 
purely secular, is the only culture compatible with the 
highest development of the human mind, would have 
received no favor on the part of these greatest of the 
world's philosophers. These did not regard man as 
a thinking animal merely, but as a thinking, rational, 
and accountable being; a being allied also to his Cre- 
ator by reason of a spiritual relation; a relation also 
clearly recognized by the conscience of every human 
being. They did not, and we do not, undervalue the 
varied capacity, the noble powers, as also the prod- 
ucts of the intellect. Yet the intellect is but the sec- 
ond element in man's personality. The intellect is to 
be cultivated as a means to a higher end, and not as 
an end within itself If the intellect could be culti- 
vated as an end within itself, then Paganism could 
furnish the highest type of manhood, and Paganism 
could represent the highest form of general develop- 
ment. 

This would be so if the highest form of intellect- 
ual culture must be separate and apart from Christian 
faith. But the opposite is the truth. The highest form 
of civilization has always been associated with the 
Christian religion. And the higher the type of Chris - 
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tianity, the more advanced also has been the general 
civilization of the people. As Protestantism is a bet- 
ter type of Christianity than Romanism, so also do 
Protestant nations present a higher form of civiliza- 
tion than do Roman Catholic nations. 

Of the fact that Christianity is essential to true cult- 
ure, there can be no doubt. The intellectual faculties 
occupy but an intermediate place between the body 
and the immortal spirit. This is proven also, that be- 
yond these faculties there is a nature which cannot 
be satisfied by knowledge alone ; a nature which reveals 
a kinship to God ; which makes its possessor a brother 
to, and consequently a joint-heir with the Son of God. 
And that is the nature especially which God regards. 
What man is in the light of that nature, that is he 
truly. 

Knowledge is power, but knowledge alone is not 
virtue ; it is not justice ; it is not love, nor mercy, nor 
benevolence ; neither is knowledge alone wisdom. And 
while these qualities do necessarily follow from the 
possession of the religion of Christ, they never have 
followed, nor can they follow, purely from secular 
knowledge. The veriest monster in cruelty and sen- 
suality may be, and has been, the possessor of knowl- 
edge in a large degree ; but he has remained a monster 
still. His knowledge was not able to eradicate his vice. 

But no man remains a man who becomes a Chris- 
tian. Christianity always has produced, and necessa- 
rily does produce, a change of heart and life. And 
that which does not produce such a change is not 
Christianity, although it may be so called. Such dis- 
tinctions should always be kept in mind. Christianity 
should not be held responsible for that with which it 
had nothing to do. The truth which alone can give 
freedom from vice and sin must be comprehended by 
the faculties of the soul. It must enter at the upper 
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window of this living temple. It must supply the 
fountain of integrity. It is the life of the conscience 
and the spring and spur of duty. 

The truth which gives freedom from sin dwells not 
upon an intellectual, but upon a spiritual, life — upon 
spiritual relations, and inspires to spiritual labors and 
joys. It assures man that while the life which he now 
lives may be encompassed by a span, that which he is 
to live hereafter is without a limit. 

Such is the culture required now; a culture com- 
prising the moral as well as the intellectual; a culture 
which embraces both time and eternity. With that the 
human mind can rise to its highest degree of excel- 
lence and power ; without that no one can know the 
whole meaning of his existence. j. b. helwig. 

Pres. Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 



ON LEAVING A DEAR OLD HOME. 



Low was our pretty cot: our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn. 
The sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom 'd ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmines twined : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion. Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 
A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bristowa's citizen : methought it calm'd 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelings ; for he paused, and look'd 
With a pleased sadness, and gazed all around, 
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Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round again, 
And sigh'd, and said it was a blessed Place. 
And we were blessed. Oft with patient ear 
Long-listening to the viewless sky-lark's note, 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wings,) in whisper'd tones 
I 've said to my beloved, " Such, sweet girl. 
The inobtrusive song of happiness. 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; when all is hush'd 
And the heart listens." 

But the time when first 
From that low dell steep up the stony mount 
I climb'd with perilous toil, and reach'd the top, 
O, what a goodly scene! Here the bleak mount, 
The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep; 
Gray clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields ; 
And river, now with bushy rocks o'erbrow'd, 
Now winding bright and full, with naked banks ; 
And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood. 
And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire; 
The channel there, the islands and white sails. 
Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless Ocean — 
It seem'd like Omnipresence. God, methought, 
Had built him there a temple : the whole world 
Seem'd imaged in its vast circumference. 
No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart. 
Blest hour! It was a luxury — to be! 

Ah, quiet dell, dear cot, and mount sublime! 
I was constrained to quit you. Was it right, 
While my unnumber'd brethren toil'd and bled, 
That I should dream away th' intrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use? 
Sweet is the tear that from some Howard's eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
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And he that works me good with unmoved face 

Does it but half; he chills me while he aids, 

My benefactor, not my brother man. 

Yet even this, this cold beneficence, 

Praise, praise it, O my soul ! oft as thou scann'st 

The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving tribe, 

Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies. 

I therefore go, and join head, heart, and hand, 

Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 

Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 

Yet oft, when after honorable toil 
Rests the tired mind, and waking loves to dream, 
My spirit shall revisit thee, dear cot. 
Thy jasmine and thy window-peeping rose, 
And myrtle^ fearless of the mild sea-air. 
And I shall sigh fond wishes — sweet abode! 
Ah, had none greater ! And that all had such ! 
It might be so — but the time is not yet. 
Speed it, O Father ! let Thy kingdom come ! 

England.— (1 772-1834.) S. T. COLF.RIDCxE. 



One of the best means of making home life attract- 
ive, is the systematic reading of good books. 

New York. M. L. HOLBROOK. 



Le:t us not seek for wealth of purse, but the wealth 
of mind and affection, which shall enable us to see the 
wants of our fellow-men, and lead us, like good phi- 
lanthropists, to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. j. b. casebeer. 

Auburn, Ind. 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY. 



Charles Kingsley was once reproved by a friend 
for using his splendid abilities in writing novels. And 
Kingsley, the good soul that he was, repented, and 
said, "Thenceforward it shall be my study to know 
the meaning of history." 

We have not yet commenced to appreciate the 
meaning of history. It is all about us, woven into the 
fabric of our every-day speech, wrapped up in all our 
customs, wrought out in all our habits, meets our eye 
at every turn of the street. There is the history of 
centuries wrapped up in every one of these little words 
I am writing — indeed in every letter — in that smoothly 
worn pebble beneath your feet, in that double rose 
lifting up its bright face, as if to say, " I too had a 
father and a mother once dwelling in tie open air as 
yours did ; I too have a history." These tiny letters 
which are hurrying off my pen lead us back through 
long centuries to the enchanting story of Cadmus wan- 
dering and weeping for his beautiful sister Europa, 
when possibly he stooped to scratch his musings on 
some bit of papyrus and found in his scribblings a 
symbol of his thought. This symbol he cherished and 
transmitted, if the legend be true, and thus have flowed 
into our possession all the grand and soul-inspiring 
thoughts of the past. 

We are all children and heirs of the past; and to 
the past we all owe a great debt of gratitude and 
love. It is our rich inheritance of garnered wisdom 
more amply stored with golden trophies than the treas- 
ure-house of the royal Atreus. The past is continually 
needed to explain the present. We live in the midst 
of and are partakers in a thousand customs, manners, 
and habits whose sole root and reason lie far back in 
the past, covered with the dust and debris of centuries. 
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To the curious-minded boy walking down the street, 
intent on knowing the whyi and wherefores of things, 
what a puzzle is that barber's post ! What mean those 
red and white bands? he asks. What relation have 
they to hair-cutting, shaving, and shampooing ? Why, 
sir, there is a volume of history in that barber's post ! 
Those red and white bands stand there now as rudi- 
mentary signs which show us how, in a process of evo- 
lution, the poor barber has lost a part of his former 
profession. They typify the white bands about the arm 
reddened by a process of bleeding as a cure-all for 
every ill that flesh is heir to. This little striped post 
set up at nearly ever corner unfolds to us also the 
history of the medical profession. 

Thus are we surrounded by a thousand little things 
which are full of the history of the past, and by which 
alone we are enabled to explain the present. The mod- 
ern ear-ring does not explain itself It is the product 
of other and ruder times. Our hand-shaking, our 
kissing customs, our coat-collars, and our red-topped 
boots, each and all these have a history. Take, for 
instance, that very convenient little instrument, the com- 
mon four-tined dining fork : to whom do we owe the 
honor of its first use ? To those miserable Fiji island- 
ers. It did not come into use in England till the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The Greeks and 
the Romans could write good history and poetry, but 
they must eat with their fingers. And then by what 
slow degrees it came ! Some one, possibly, burned his 
fingers. Wiser than the rest of mankind, he com- 
menced using a straight stick — the rudimentary Chi- 
nese chop-stick. One generation passed, wisdom 
dawned, and some inventive genius split the stick. 
Another generation came and they bent it; another 
made it in metal, and another added a tine, and now 
what a convenience ! 
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What a wedding ceremony was that when the bride 
was given three rods the start in the open woods, 
and the bride-groom was to catch her or lose his 
prize ! There has been improvement in some things, 
even though in others the world is getting worse* 

What stores of history lie about in our common 
words which roll off the tongue so glibly 1 Coleridge 
has well said what at first seems almost a paradox, 
" There are cases in which more knowledge of more 
value may be conveyed by the history of a word than 
by the history of a campaign." Even our little words, 
"if," "but," and "and" have each a history full of 
the poetry and inspiration of knowledge. They are 
like the little smoothly-worn pebbles under our feet 
which have been tossed about in Nature's arms for 
aeons of time, yet which, when broken, often reveal 
delicate traces of paleozoic life, some fragment of grace- 
ful fern, coral, crinoid, trilobite. They are like bits of 
amber preserving the soft wing of some long-ago insect. 

Who, for instance, supposes now when one calls 
another a bigot that he has any reference to his 
mustache, or to Duke Rolls kissing the foot of King 
Charles ? In the word " sycophant," do we realize 
that we have opened up to us a bit of Greek his- 
tory of twenty-five hundred years ago? It tells us 
how in the palmy days of Athens certain persons used 
to steal figs, how others used to watch them, expose 
them to the magistrate, and thus receive some reward. 

Thus history lies all about us, in our dress, in our 
customs, in our words. And all knowledge that is 
true knowledge is valuable. Let us not say it will fill 
our pocket, for it will not, but it will administer to 
the joy of true living ; and true living is soul-life — 
life within. O, the pleasure, the joy of thinking ! 
The bee thrusting his proboscis down into the sweet 
flowers of June, sipping the nectar and hying away 
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to his hive is not more joyous than the soul that can 
see and hear and feel God's deep and loving wisdom 
all about us, in the heavens above, in the earth be- 
neath, in the history of even the little things about us. 

If I were to be a humble farmer I should want 
the best possible education, and just because I was a 
farmer. I should want to know something of the 
thought of Plato, the imagery of Shakespeare, the 
majesty of Milton. If I were to be a plain hod-carrier 
climbing up the long ladders toward the stars of heaven 
I should want something to think of besides brick and 
mortar, and the more so because I was a plain hod- 
carrier. As I looked up I should want to sing with 
Shakespeare : 

'* There 's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it." 

The music of the spheres is but the counterpart of 
that deep but often unheard music in the soul. Yes, 
I should want to know something of what God has 
written in the great green book of nature, the living 
garment of the Eternal, as Goethe calls it. But one 
of the last things I should want to neglect is what 
God has revealed to us in the unfolding of the centu- 
ries gone by. Here stretching out before us is the 
great picture of the past. In its foreground are the 
events of the last five hundred years. There is Petrarch 
just having brought a musty old manuscript out of a 
monastery ; there is Guttenberg with his movable types ; 
there is Martin Luther with his open Bible and his 
proclamation of freedom ; there is Columbus posing 
his little globe and pointing his compass. And these 
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are all workers together with God — Petrarch to find 
the maunscript, Guttenberg to print it, Martin Luther to 
proclaim it, and Columbus to carry it on the wings 
of the wind across the sea to a new world, thence to 
be disseminated to the islands of the sea, and all the 
ends of the earth. 

The great Pascal was accustomed to think and speak 
of the human race as one man. And it is this conti- 
nuity, the acquisitions of one age poured into the lap 
of the next succeeding age, which gives vitality to his- 
tory. It is this continuous flow which reveals the 
eternal plan and purpose of God to redeem mankind 
from selfishness and sin to righteousness and truth. 
And this is the meaning of history, to see and feel 
and realize the presence and power of the Invisible 
above us, beneath us, within us, and all about us in 
our history. 

As we look back over the past we see the human 
race has been under marching orders from the first 
man down to the last. The leaders of the march have 
been great men, men who have stood far above the 
great army encamped in the valleys below. They 
have been solitary watchers and worshipers on far sep- 
arated heights, passing on the torch of truth which 
God had committed to their hands, from Mount Moriah 
to Sinai, from Sinai to Pisgah, from Pisgah to Calvary, 
to the city of Worms, to Plymouth Rock. 

"And still westward the Star of Empire takes its way." 

There has been a progressive evolution not only in 
the economics of life but also in its morals, an unfold- 
ing of the moral sense, a moral march of mankind 
under the leadership of God. 

There is a judgment day for nations as for indi- 
viduals. If our view is broad enough we shall see 
great tidal waves overwhelming every nation that for- 
gets the eternal distinctions between right and wrong. 
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This was Saint Paul's word to the philosophers of 
Athens. And if we look for historical illustrations 
of this statement they rise up before us as if touched 
by a magician's wand. The very place where Paul 
stood and proclaimed this truth, the court of the Are- 
opagus, has become a hooting-place for the midnight 
owl. The altar to an unknown god which he beheld 
as he entered the city is buried in the dust and debris 
of centuries. Time came with ruthless hand to that 
bravest and wisest of nations, and has swept away her 
porticoes and porches where Plato and Zeno held their 
schools, and Socrates taught the immortality of the 
soul. The propylaea, the temples where aegis-bearing 
Minerva was worshiped, and Jove was propitiated by 
the fat offerings of a hundred slain bullocks, all these 
and more, tumbled into one mass of wreck and ruin, 
attest the truth that the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve God shall perish from off the earth. 

Greece has been called to judgment and her history 
is written. But rising up like the fabled Phoenix of 
old out of the dead ashes of this once bravest and 
wisest of nations are the truths which never die. And 
these are our inheritance. Though beautiful Athens is 
a prey to the barbarous Turk, though the ashes of 
Socrates and Aristides are mouldering in unknown 
graves, God hath preserved for us the thoughts of Soc- 
rates on death, and the justice of Aristides in life. 

Nations come and go ; generation after generation 
comes up to life and goes down to death, but God's 
truths once above the horizon, though obscured for a 
time, clouded for a season, never sink fully and finally 
out of sight ; they never die. God buries his work- 
men, but his truths he sends down the centuries. 
And Truth may well speak in the language of Tenny- 
son's brook, 

" For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever ! " 
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Thus for him who observes and thinks, there is his- 
tory all about, and happy is he who is able to read 
out of these common things divinely taught lessons 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good in life, and to 
see over all and through all the progressive unfolding, 
of God's truth to man. m. w. darling. 

Congregational Church, Elkhart, Ind. 



THE INFLUENCE OF A HOLY LIFE. 



A godly example has a powerful influence, which 
few can withstand. The people of the world form 
their opinion of the Christian religion more from the 
example of Christians than from the word of God. A 
godly walk is an argument for Christianity that sways 
more minds than the soundest logic or the most pow- 
erful eloquence. Said a man of the world concern- 
ing a missionary who brought the gospel into his 
wicked village, '* I watched him narrowly, heard him 
preach a little, saw how he lived day by day, but 
could find nothing amiss, and I begaii to be exceed- 
ingly afraid of him!' His conscience was awakened 
and bore testimony against his wicked heart and life. 
Example has power not only on great occasions, but in 
the most insignificant acts of every-day life. 

It may be said that the most unobtrusive acts, acts 
that are but little thought of, have the greatest influ- 
ence in shaping one's own character — in accomplishing 
the work which every one should accomplish for him- 
self Every act, however trivial, if done from love to 
God, is aiding in building up a true and noble 
character. 

A little animal that floats as a speck in the Water 
increases, divides, and multiplies into myriads of polyps, 
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which in time build islands in the ocean; and these 
islands at length become covered with vegetation, and 
are made fit for the habitation of man. So, from a 
small beginning, little by little, character is built up. 
The little deeds of kindness, of honesty, of truth, of 
love, performed at home and in the daily intercourse 
of society — those duties that are apt to be neglected — 
are most intimately connected with our own improve- 
ment, and our future well-being. 

On the other hand, character is in danger of being 
ruined, not so much by what are regarded as great 
sins, as by such that are looked upon as of a trivial 
nature. " A few dead flies taint the apothecary's oint- 
ment, so doth a little folly him that is in reputation for 
wisdom and honor." 

Men are not usually tempted to commit great 
crimes without some previous training. They are first 
induced to swerve a little from the path of duty, to 
tread upon doubtful ground, then to step a little over 
the line, thus being by degrees led on in the path 
of sin till they are lost. When a man who has stood 
high in the church or community falls suddenly into 
some great sin, you may be sure he has been in a long 
course of preparation for his final fall. St. James, in 
addressing a certain class of men, says, " Your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten." As the little insect cuts thread 
after thread till the garment falls in pieces, so the little 
moths of dishonesty, of untruthfulness, of self-indul- 
gence, are secretly at work, cutting thread after thread 
of a man's character, till all at once it falls in pieces. 
The outbreaking sin but reveals the fact that his char- 
acter has been moth-eaten by numerous little sins. 

As the little deeds of a man's life, the daily con- 
quests of appetite and passion, and the manly resist- 
ance of temptation, have the greatest influence in the 
formation of his 07im true character, so they have the 
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most powerful influence over others. Christians are 
apt to think that if they were in other and more favor- 
able circumstances they could do more for Christ. 
This suggestion comes from the evil one, who endeav- 
ors to lead them to neglect present duty, by persuading 
them that they can perform greater deeds by waiting 
for some more favorable opportunity. It should be 
borne in mind, that the most public acts of men, those 
that make the greatest show and noise in the world, 
are not the acts that have the most to do in shaping 
the character of society; but the daily deeds less 
showy, and the unconscious influence which one exerts, 
have a more powerful sway. Even the silent influ- 
ences in home life, the things unseen and for the most 
part unknown by the public, are the most potent. 
Proper government and training in the household, and 
a proper example there, will do more for the welfare 
of our country than all other influences put together. 
It is the moulding power put forth at these centres 
of influence that give character to our laws and our 
religion. 

We are startled and struck with astonishment at 
the mighty power of the earthquake, that sinks moun- 
tains and upheaves valleys ; at the power of the cyclone, 
that carries desolation in its track ; yet how much 
more potent is the sun, whose rays kiss the earth in 
spring, reviving vegetation and clothing the earth with 
beauty. Under its silent influence the buds swell, the 
blossoms appear, the fruit matures, and there is an 
abundant harvest. Were the sunshine withdrawn, the 
pall of death would settle down over the whole earth. 

Like the sun, Christians should shine with a steady 
light, and not blaze like the comet to astonish men 
for a while and then withdraw their light while they 
make the wide circuit of worldly business and worldly 
pleasures. 
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How watchful and prayerful should Christians be 
that their lives be made true exponents of Chris- 
tianity. "Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God," is the injunction. The 
duties, business, and enjoyments of life should not be 
divorced from religion. Our business needs to be 
more religious; our religion more business-like. Our 
prayer circles need to be more social ; our social 
visits more prayerful. Our public and private worship 
should be a pleasure, a delight; and our pleasures 
our recreations, should have for their end the glory 

of God. A. A. SMITH. 

Pres. North -Western College, Naperville, 111. 



LA PUEBLA DE LOS ANGELOS.* 



Deep they laid the strong foundations. 
High the massive walls upreared. 

And the tall and sculptured columns 
Marble forest-trees appeared. 

Out from these the groined arches 

Sprang in grace and strength o'erhead; 

And a high' and vaulted ceiling 
Gave the heart a sen^e of dread, 
Stretching dim above the head. 

Then they built the lofty altar. 

Whence the incense-flame might rise ; 

Here the holy cross was planted, 
For the sinner's tearful eyes. 

* " We explored the cathedml, of whleh mortals had built the 
walls, and which angels had capped with a mighty dome, of a sym- 
metry and perfection in stone-work unequaled by human buildei*s. 
In gratitude to the supernatural builders, the city has since been 
calle<l, 'T.A Pi'EBLA DE LOS AxdELOS, or, A>'(;kl Citv.'" 
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And they hollowed shadowed niches, 
To enshrine the statues rare, 

Which, with pale hands ever folded, 
Seem outpouring ceaseless prayer, 
0( the hallowed place aware. 

Then they sank the tinted window 

Far within the massive wall. 
That, subdued, the slanting sunbeams 

Through the pillared aisles might fall. 
And they crowned each arching buttress 

With a tall and gilded spire, 
To reflect the ruddy morning, 

Or the glorious sunset fire, 

When glows red day's funeral pyre. 

Never lagged the weary workmen, 

Who, with pious zeal elate, 
Raised to God a holy temple. 

To his worship consecrate. 
Never lacked they gold or silver. 

Never lacked they jewels rare; 
And the soft and shining splendor 

Was infused into the air, 

From the gold and jewels rare. 

So they wrought till all was ended. 
Save the dome that capped the whole, 

When the builders, worn and weary. 
Rested from their lengthened toil. 

Night dropped down her starry curtain. 
Midnight hushed the world to rest, 

When, adown the rifted heavens. 
Softer than the rosiest west. 
Came the angels of the blest. 
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Brighter than the woven moonHght 
Were the robes the angels wore ; 

Brighter than the sun of noonday 
Were the implements they bore. 

All that night, a murmured music 
Rippled out upon the air; 

All that night, the heavenly builders 
Toiled with superhuman care — 
Toiled with skill and beauty rare. 

Mortals' hands could ne'er have framed it. 

That unique and gorgeous dome ; 
Angels only could have planned it, 

In their wondrous angel-home. 
Toiled they on till dawn of morning, 

Noiseless, save their heavenly lay. 
When, complete, the^^ dome was furnished 

With the sunlight's earliest ray. 

And the angels fled the day. 

Came once more the pious builders. 

With their zeal and strength new-born; 
But, behold! the dome, completed. 

Had already kissed the morn ! 
Bright and dazzling was the radiance 

From the gilded roof that streamed; 
And the cross made dim the sunlight 

With the brilliance of its beam ! 

Was it thus, or did they dream? 

On their knees they sank in wonder. 
On their knees they sank in prayer; 

" Sure," they said, '' God's holy angels 
In the night have labored here. 

Let us call it Angel-city, 

Where the Holy Ones have wrought; 

And let rare votive offerings 
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To the sacred place be brought. 
Do the angels know our thought?" 

Ay, 'tis so. Encamping round us, 

Angels list whate'er we say; 
And they come and go about us. 

In the night-time and the day, 
Doubt not, if thy aim be holy, 

They will aid thee in thy need ; 
Doubt not they are watching o'er thee. 

When true purpose shapes thy deed — 

Trust the angels when they lead. 

Melrose, Mass. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 



THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 



I do not say, the Intermediate Place. In my spirit- 
ual chorography, there is no place between Earth and 
Heaven — none between Earth and the abode of the 
wicked. No Purgatory — no " Inferior Paradise, or the 
region of the blessed in Hades,'' as Robinson absurdly 
has it. No IJmbus Pairum, or Border-land, for the 
fathers who died before Christ — no Limbus Infantum, 
for unbaptized infants. None of these regions are noted 
on the authentic map of the trans -terrestrial world. 

Paradise is heaven. It is called " the paradise of 
God," in allusion to Gen. 2:8, ** And the Lord God 
planted a garden, eastward in Eden " — where in the 
Septuagint it reads, "And God planted a paradise in 
Eden." So in Ezek. 28: 13, ''Thou hast been in Eden, 
the garden of God " — where also in the Septuagint is 
the word paradise, which means a garden or park. 
This is a beautiful figure of heaven. It means one 
and the same place in all the three examples of its 
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use in the New Testament. See Luke 23 : 43 ; 2 Cor. 
12: 4; Rev. 2:7; Rev. 22: i — 14. This is no subter- 
ranean region. We do not descend to heaven, and we 
do not go dow7i to paradise ! We ascend to heaven — 
we go up to paradise, which is "the third heaven, 
where God resides." Thither went the Savior and 
the converted thief as soon as they expired on the 
cross. Thither went Paul in his unspeakable rapture, 
when he could not tell whether he was in or out of 
the body ! Thither he went when subsequently he left 
the body ; for if absent from the body he was present 
with the Lord, and he had a desire to depart, and be 
with Christ, which he reasonably considered better than 
to remain "in the body pent." There he is now. 

There are Abel, and Enoch, and Elijah — Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob — all Old Testament saints. There are 
the glorious company of the apostles, the godly fellow- 
ship of the prophets, the noble army of martyrs ; there 
" live the spirits of them that depart hence in the 
Lord — the souls of the faithful — in joy and felicity." 

But it is a state of expectancy, not of consumma- 
tion. They are as happy as they can be in a disem- 
bodied state. They await their several crowns, and 
they are as sure of them as if they were already on 
their heads. Thus Paul : The noble contest, I have 
contested ; the race I have finished ; the faith I have 
maintained ; henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, will award to me at that day, and not to me 
only, but unto all them also who love his appearing. 
2 Timothy 4: 7, 8. 

In the ancient games the victors in the successive 
races were assigned to a position near the winning- 
post, where they remained till all had run, and the 
athlon was closed for that occasion; then all the vic- 
tors were escorted to the arena, and amid the shouts 
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and acclamations of the thousands of spectators they 
were all crowned together. The saints in heaven " wait 
for the adoption" — '* the redemption of the body" — 
which shall take place at the last day, when all who 
shall have departed in the faith shall have their "per- 
fect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, 
in God's eternal and everlasting glory." 

Some philosophers contend that spirits have no 
ubi, no whereness, that they sustain no relation to 
place ; but the Scriptures do not say so. They speak 
of spirits going forth from the body, leaving earth, 
and ascending to heaven, which is beautifully described 
as " the land of souls T Many years ago I met with 
the following fine lines in a Unitarian paper, the Chris- 
tian Register, I wish I knew who wrote them : 

Farewell, brother ! soon we'll meet thee. 

Where no cloud of sorrow rolls. 
For glad tidings, float, how sweetly! 

From the glorious land of sotils : 
Death's cold gloom now parts asunder; 

Lo ! the folding shades are gone ; 
Mourner, upward ! yonder, yonder ! 

God's broad day comes pouring on ! 

Even poor Byron was carried away with this divine 
conception : 

Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophist madly vain of dubious lore, 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labors light 

To hear each voice we feared to hear no more — 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight — 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all she taught the right ! 

Nashville, Tenn. THOS. O. SUMMERS. 
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A SUNDAY AT LUCERNE. 



It was a bright, serene, midsummer's day. The lake 
lay at my feet like a *'sea of glass, mingled with fire." 
Pilatus pushed his head heavenward, uncrowned with 
clouds, and Rigi, further eastward, rose with Alpine 
sharpness in the morning sky. The air, though warm, . 
was of a temperature in grateful contrast to that of 
Rome and southern Italy, from which I had just return- 
ed. The streets wore a gay and lively appearance, but 
were more quiet than those of Italian cities. The 
mellow bells called the people to worship, and we found 
a large attendance at the Stiftskirche, not a few, however, 
attracted thither by the organ music which was, indeed, 
elaborate. For a few moments after leaving church we 
loitered in the shady retreat where rests Thorwaldsen's 
colossal " Lion of Lucerne," one of the most impress- 
ive monuments in existence, the well-known memorial 
of the Swiss guards that fell at Paris in 1792 ; and on 
the Capell-Bruecke, which is adorned with one hundred 
and fifty-four paintings of patron saints and of histor- 
ical events. On another ancient bridge you can study 
the grotesque delineations of the Dance of Death. The 
impetuous Reuss pours its icy waters of emerald hue, 
clear as crystal, into the lake, and as you lean over the 
parapet, the swift current beneath your feet comes to 
be a significant picture of the rapid rush of life's years 
which hurry us on to eternity. Under the eaves of 
these picturesque bridges you have an enchanting 
view of the Lake of the Four Cantons and the Engel- 
berg Alps beyond, rising in snowy whiteness to the 
height of nearly ten thousand feet, the true *' cathe- 
drals of earth, built with their gates of rock, pavements 
of cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, 
and vaults of purple." 

At II a. m. I entered the Romish church of St. 
Mary's on the heights, close by the outskirts of this 
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walled city. The closing anthem had just ceased, and 
the last peal of the organ died away on the ear, as I 
took my seat with a score or more English and Amer- 
ican visitors on the benches just vacated by the Swiss 
worshipers. The air was thick with the lingering 
smoke of incense from ''another altar" than that to 
which we were wont to repair. The candles before 
the crowned Virgin were extinguished. An officiating 
friar with woolen cowl and scapular, and knotted rope 
about his loins, made his genuflections, and then passed 
down the right hand aisle, with a rapid step and indif- 
ferent air, while up the other aisle quietly walked the 
modest Scotch pastor. Rev. James Stuart, of Edinboro, 
and took his place at a little desk. The sacristan 
drew a red veil before the glittering tawdriness of the 
high altar, which act was a kind relief to our eyes. 
Then, having finished his service for one class of wor- 
shipers he went about among the Protestant attendants, 
distributing the hymn books used by the Free Kirk. 
With no instrumental aid we lifted our voices to the 
tuneful songs of Zion, which in that far-off land sound- 
ed superlatively sweet. The sermon was on the Woman 
at the Well, and exalted the grace of God as the sin- 
ner's only hope, but ever and anon my eye would rest 
on the conspicuous capitals over the altar behind the 
preacher, " HILF MARIA HILF ! " — " 7^^/JJ>, Mary, 
help I " May the day hasten when the invocation of 
Mary shall give place to the worship of Mary's God 
alone, and when the temples reared for her homage 
shall be transformed into sanctuaries of intelligent, 
spiritual worship. The canton owns this building and 
grants its use to those whose services present antipo- 
dal contrasts. 

Late in the afternoon, before sunset glories had 
deepened into evening shadows, while as yet the beau- 
tiful lake with its amphitheatre of mountains glowed 
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as with crimson fires, and Pilatus had not yet doflfed 
his night-cap, I cHmbed again the steeps on which 
St. Mary's is built, to renew once more the sweet 
enjoyment of the morning hour. A still larger gath- 
ering greeted me, among them dear friends from over 
the sea, whose welcome was doubly dear under such 
peculiar circumstances. Rev. E. M. Deems, of New 
York City, preached on " Songs in the Night." As 
the shadows under the maples grew longer and the 
gold began to fade out of the sky we lifted again our 
voices in song, the sweetness of which cannot well be 
described : 

'* Sun of my soul. Thou Savior dear, 
It is not night if thou be near." 

We lingered in the porch and on the hillside beyond 
the town, talking of home and of our treasures in 
another hemisphere, then reluctantly bade each other 
adieu, nevermore, all of us, to meet till we reach the 
fairer city that Hes at the end of earthly journeyings, 
Jerusalem the golden, of whose serene and immortal 
rest the day now closing seemed to be a precious 
prelude and prophecy. edward p. thwing. 

Bethany Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Arms and guards give a power to common kings 
and tyrants for reproving and punishing delinquents, 
though they be wicked themselves ; but to a Cynic, 
instead of arms and guards, conscience gives this 
power ; when he knows that he has watched and labor- 
ed for mankind ; that he has slept pure, and waked 
still purer ; and that he hath regulated all his thoughts 
as a friend, and as a partner of the empire of Zeus ; 
that he is ready to say, upon all occasions : '* Con- 
duct me, Zeus, and thou, O, Destiny." — Epictetus. 
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GLADNESS. 



The hardest quartz with gold is veined, 
The blackest sand with diamonds grained ; 
Through dryest plain some rivers flow, 
On barest heath some blossoms blow; 
Through deepest woe some smile will run, 
The darkest day has bursts of sun; 
To all from thorniest sheaths of sadness 
There breaks some brilliant bloom of gladness. 

Boston. W. M. BAKER. 



OUR HIGHER INTERESTS. 



In this life we have many important interests, but 
of far greater moment are our interests for eternity. 

The things which we possess and enjoy in this life 
are transitory. They are either lost with the changes 
which are continually going on around us, or they fade 
into insignificance as the weight of years bears us 
down toward the tomb. Thus are we ever reminded 
that the earth is not our permanent abiding place. 
The things of heaven are enduring as eternity itself; 
they never change, they never pass away, and we shall 
never grow weary in our enjoyment of them. They 
are perfect in themselves, having their source in Him 
who possesses all knowledge, all wisdom, and all power, 
and who is perfect in all his ways. The fact that we 
cannot comprehend their perfection does not detract 
from their excellence, nor from the glory and perfec- 
tion of their Author. 

Our enjoyment of the things of this life is only in 
part. There is here no rose without a thorn, and he 
who would wear the crown must necessarily first bear 
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the cross. The abiding consciousness of passing away 
and of incompleteness, though wisely designed for our 
good, and a very stepping stone to the higher life, 
constitutes, during our earthly existence, an insurmount- 
able barrier to that sphere of perfect enjoyment where 
the soul may spread her wings and soar away through 
regions of light without a shadow to darken the bright- 
ness of their glory. 

To secure to man the privilege of possessing and 
enjoying the glorious perfections of heaven, is the 
design and purpose of the Christian religion; but this 
inheritance can only be secured by a sincere and faith- 
ful devotion to the teachings of the * Bible, in which 
God has revealed to us his will. 

Whoever then has a desire to enter the mansions 
of bliss, whoever seeks true happiness, and wishes 
to enjoy the fullness of the glory of heaven, let him 
regard the Bible, devote himself to the service of God, 
and trust in Jesus alone as the great Mediator through 
whose merits the imperfect efforts of this life shall 
eventually be crowned with the perfections of that ''in- 
heritance which is incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away." JOHN F. funk. 

Elkhart, Ind. 



Occupy thyself with few things if thou wouldst be 
tranquil. Do what is necessary, and what is required. 
For this brings not only the tranquillity which comes 
from doing well, but also that which comes from doing 
few things. Accordingly on every occasion a man 
should ask himself, " Is this one of the unnecessary 
things ? " A man should take away not only unneces- 
sary acts, but also unnecessary thoughts, for thus 
superfluous acts will not follow after. — M. Atireliiis 
Antoninus. 
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